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‘The neni’ Sutton, 

It is impossible as yet to give any more definite 
information either as to the exact date of the as- 
sembling of the Hague Conference or as to the final 
nature of the program. Mr. Frederick de Martens, 
who, as is well known, is visiting as the Czar’s envoy 
the capitals of Europe to discuss with the govern- 
ments the question of the date and the details of the 
program, has announced that the middle of June 
seems, from all that he has learned, to be the most 
agreeable date for the opening. But no official an- 
nouncement has yet been made to this effect. 

We do not think there is any ground for the sug- 
gestion, still occasionally heard, that the Conference 
will not meet at all this year. The governments 
have practically all expressed themselves in favor of 
the meeting. At the opening of the new Reichstag 
last month, the German Emperor, who, because of 
his attitude in the Conference of 1899, has been 
supposed to be cold hearted about the coming one, 
expressed his warm approval of the holding of the 
Conference. The following statement given out by 
Mr. de Martens, on his arrival in London, as to the 
progress of his mission and the prospects of the Con- 
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ference, gives an excellent idea of the whole subject, 
from both the encouraging side and the more pessi- 
mistic outlook : 


“T have so far consulted three powers,— Germany, 
the United States and France,— and I am very satis- 
fied with the display of goodwill which I have found 
everywhere, and the readiness to help the Conference. 
The second Peace Conference, which is to assemble at 
The Hague in June, will be unique in the history of in- 
ternational relations. While at the first Conference only 
twenty-six powers were represented, the delegates of 
forty-six powers will meet under the same roof to dis- 
cuss questions of mutual interest. Of course, there can 
be no doubt of the fact that the question of disarma- 
ment and the limitation of armaments will be the pi?ce 
de résistance of the program, and if either the British 
or the United States government has really decided 
to place this question on the agenda of the Conference 
the powers will be obliged to discuss it. I cannot 
imagine that any one power would make this question 
the cause of serious political complications. Personally 
my feeling is that the matter is not yet ripe for discus- 
sion, and [ am quite convinced that at the present mo- 
ment it will be quite impossible to attain any practical 
result from its discussion. I cannot see how the powers 
could disarm or how they could limit their armaments. 

“ At the same time I think it absolutely necessary, in 
order to guarantee the success of the labors of the Con- 
ference, that before it meets this question or any other 
matter which is to be brought forward should be known 
by all the powers represented, so that the necessary in- 
structions may be given to the various delegates. There 
must be no surprises at the Conference, and the repre- 
sentative of every power must know exactly what is to 
be discussed and what are the results desired by the 
government he represents. Every resolution passed by 
the Conference will have obligatory force if unanimity 
prevails, but not asingle power can be forced by a majority 
of votes. This is a further reason why there should not 
be complicated discussions and why the Conference 
should be carried on in a spirit of harmony and mutual 
goodwill. 

“ With regard to the results of my mission so far, I 
may say that Germany, France and Russia all hold that 
the question of disarmament is not yet ripe for discus- 
sion, and further that, even the limitation of armaments 
not being a practical question, no good can come from 
the discussion of it. 

“The United States has reserved the right of placing 
the question of disarmament before the Conference, but 
I have not heard as yet whether the Washington govern- 
ment has actually decided to do this or not. 

“T repeat what I have said on previous occasions, that 
the one desire of the Czar — his most sincere wish — is 
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to prevent anything of the nature of misunderstanding 
or bad feeling on this occasion, and that the Conference 
should have a real and practical value.” 


Turning to the question of the Drago doctrine, 
Mr. de Martens said: 


“This matter has provoked some misunderstanding 
and bad feeling. If the Drago doctrine is to form a 
guarantee that any power need not pay its debts, natu- 
rally it will not evoke very much sympathy, and from 
this point of view it will not be approved. Even in the 
United States the Drago doctrine was accepted by Mr. 
Hay, the late Secretary of State, with considerable re- 
serve. If, on the other hand, the Drago doctrine will 
have the effect of referring to The Hague, instead of 
settling by force, questions which can be adjusted by 
arbitration, it cannot be otherwise than very useful.” 


Asked as to his views concerning the results of 
the Conference, Mr. de Martens remarked : 


“TI should say that my mission is not connected with 
the utopian ideas of eternal and permanent peace which 
seem to exist in some quarters. Such a matter must be 
left for the future. I am looking quite hopefully to the 
results of the Conference, because this will be the first 
occasion on which the civilized nations of the world have 
met together in a time of peace, not as the result of force 
but of their own free will, to legislate on their mutual 
relations, This is a great and noteworthy fact and shows 
that they are coming together under circumstances quite 
unknown in the history of international relations. I 
have, as I have said, the best hopes as to the results, but 
of course one vannot guarantee them, and some skep- 
ticism is perhaps unavoidable. All the questions to be 
put before the Conference have in view the matter of 
peace — the peace of the world. 

“The first half of the program concerns especially 
means for the prevention of war by international in- 
quiry, meditation, or arbitration. The second part has 
in view the limitation of the operations of war, by defin- 
ing as far as is practicable the rights and duties of 
neutrals. It is really in the interests of all the nations 
of the world that the safety of navigation and com- 
merce, which in time of war is always endangered, 
should be guaranteed in a much better fashion than has 
hitherto been the case. 

“It is expected that the Conference will meet at The 
Hague in the middle of June and will probably sit for 
two months.” 





From this statement it is clear that the govern- 
ments are looking forward with great interest to the 
Conference, that they will all be represented in it, 
that two important classes of questions will be by 
general agreement taken up and discussed, and that 
the only subject which has been proposed for discus- 
‘sion on which there is hesitation and disagreement 
is the subject of limitation of armaments. 

Mr. de Martens has, since leaving London, visited 
The Hague, Rome and Vienna, and he may have dis- 
covered that in the meantime the subject of limita- 
tion of armaments has ripened a good deal. For the 
British Prime Minister has since declared anew, in 
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the most unequivocal terms, that it is the purpose of 
his government to have this subject discussed in the 
Conference, if it is at all possible. Italy, it is well 
known, stands solidly with the British government 
in this matter, and there is strong ground to believe 
now that our own government will do so likewise. 
If, therefore, the subject is not put upon the program 
in advance, it will be introduced when the Confer- 
ence meets. And when it comes up, not only the 
majority of the great powers, but all the small pow- 
ers, will range themselves with Great Britain, and 
the subject will be voted a practical one of the first 
order. The subject is too urgent, and too deep and 
widespread an interest is taken in it, to permit one 
easily to believe that it will be kept out of the Con- 
ference, because two or three powers think it not ripe. 

Meanwhile the people in all the countries are 
being heard from, on the four or five great subjects 
which the Conference ought to consider, and as the 
voice of the people saved the first Hague Conference 
from failure and made it an unexpected and far- 
reaching success, so it will be again, in far greater 
measure, we do not doubt, when the representatives 
of all the nations of the world meet at The Hague in 
June, look into each other’s faces and feel the mighty 
mandate of humanity resting upon them. 


The Japanese Once More. 


The San Francisco school trouble over the Japan- 
ese children has been settled,— apparently; but the 
settlement has revealed the true purpose of the San 
Franciscans in bringing on the crisis, namely, here- 
after to keep the Japanese workingmen out alto- 
gether. If the compromise agreed upon by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the California delegation, and 
proposed to be embodied in the new treaty with 
Japan, shall be carried out, as the Californians evi- 
dently wish, in such a way as finally to exclude from 
the country all Japanese laborers both unskilled and 
skilled, the final result will be that but few Japanese 
will be left in the State. Nearly all of the Jap- 
anese who come over to our western coast are of 
these two classes. The San Francisco school 
authorities will therefore have had their way in 
spite of President Roosevelt’s efforts, or rather with 
his coiperation. The opening of the schools again 
to the Japanese children will mean next to nothing, 
for in time there will be almost no Japanese children 
to enter them. 

The whole boasted settlement seems to us one 
that settles nothing. It is a settlement on an in- 
iquitous basis. Mutually to exclude from the two 
countries all laborers both unskilled and skilled, or 
to put it into the President’s hands to do this for 
our country, in the case of those traveling abroad 
with passports, is radically and flagrantly wrong. 
It is against the fundamental principles of human 
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rights, liberties and equalities. It is essentially an 
insult to the entire class of workingmen, in this 
country as well as Japan. Upright, well-behaved 
workingmen, whether skilled or unskilled, have the 
same right to travel from their country, to reside 
abroad and engage in employment and change their 
residence from one country to another, as people of 
any other class. No fine-spun theory of “standard 
of living” can take away this right. Governments 
have no right, at no matter whose behest, to put any 
such restrictions and marks of inferiority upon any 
class of citizens as it is proposed in a new treaty 
with Japan to put upon the working class of the two 
countries, 

The agreement reached and embodied in the immi- 
gration bill and proposed to be put into the new 
treaty has had of course as its aim to quiet the excite- 
ment growing out of the action of the San Francisco 
school board in segregating the Japanese pupils, and 
to preserve undisturbed the friendship of Japan. 
That is a most laudable purpose. But the method 
employed is likely to make the last state of the case 
worse than the first. Friendship is neither produced 
nor maintained in such wise. The Japanese are 
already protesting against the exclusion proposed. 
They would be less worthy of our respect and 
friendship than they are if they did not protest 
against it. The American working men are also pro- 
testing against the stigma of inferiority put upon 
them. If the course is persisted in, the whole body 
of the Japanese people, in spite of the Mikado, will 
become deeply disaffected against our country. 
Their confidence in the President, which has per- 
sisted during the recent disturbance, will break 
down, and a state of feeling will settle down in 
Japan like that in China growing out of Chinese 
exclusion, which produced the recent widespread 
boycott of American goods. Nothing could be more 
disastrous than this to our national honor and to our 
reputation for love of liberty and justice. 

One of the most deplorable features of the situation 
is that a fresh opportunity will thus be given to the 
war-howlers to seduce the nation further into the 
ways of militarism and naval expansion. They have 
been busy through the recent disturbance. They 
have for the moment forgotten their dread of Ger- 
many. They have been absolutely sure that we can- 
not escape a war with Japan, for the commercial 
supremacy of the Pacific — as sure as if they had seen 
the Japanese shells already tumbling into the Pacific 
coast cities. Men in Congress, who pretend to be 
grave and serious, when the naval bill came up the 
other day, made this coming war with Japan the basis 
of impassioned pleas for two Dreadnaughts. But for 
this bogy, which was hung up like a black, ragged 
scarecrow in the House by Mr. Weeks and others, it 
is almost certain that Mr. Burton’s motion to strike 
out the second Dreadnaught from the naval bill — 
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which received 114 votes as it was — would have had 
a good majority. 

The new feeling of dislike for our country awak- 
ened in Japan by the proposed exclusion from our 
shores of Japanese workmen will inflame the imagin- 
ations of these men and whet their appetites for more 
battleships. They will keep the country distracted, 
if they can, with further visions of yellow invasions, 
while they saddle upon the backs of the unwary tax- 
payers new burdens for the enlarged armaments which 
they are determined to have. What makes the influ- 
ence of these war-mongers capable of doing such 
abundant mischief in the country is a certain pen- 
chant for war scares among the people. This has 
come down by heredity from the past, and is liable 
to flame up in a moment like a tinder box when the 
least spark falls upon it. This is one of the worst 
legacies to us of the wars and war-spirit of the past. 

It has been depressing to see what a large number 
of the people have, because of this weakness, been 
led away by the totally irrational talk of war with 
Japan. It has been in the newspapers, on the lecture 
platforms, on the streets, in private circles. And the 
men who are determined that the United States navy 
shall be the biggest on earth, who go about frighten- 
ing audiences with war-bogies, will take immediate 
advantage of the righteous protests made by the 
Japanese against having their working class excluded 
from our shores. The return of a few Japanese boys 
to the San Francisco schools will not stop their 
mouths. Japan will loom more terrible than ever 
before them, and by their cries of alarm they will 
seduce the public into supporting their absurd naval 
schemes, and next winter they will be on hand in 
Washington beseeching the Representatives of the 
people to give them one more Dreadnaught, that we 
may be ready for Japan, when she comes upon us 
“in such an hour as we think not.” 


The Interparliamentary Union and 
its Work. 


The Interparliamentary Union, of which so much is 
heard nowadays in connection with the movement for 
world-peace, is an association of members and ex-mem- 
bers of the various Parliaments of the world for the pro- 
motion of arbitration and better relations among the 
nations generally. It began nearly twenty years ago in 
the special interest taken in the subject by William Ran- 
dal Cremer, a member of the British House of Com- 
mons. At first working quietly and patiently at home, 
he was instrumental in 1887 in causing a memorial to be 
presented by members of the British Parliament to the 
President and Congress of the United States in support 
of arbitration. This was followed by a similar memorial 
from France expressing the wish that a treaty of arbitra- 
tion might be signed between that country and ours. 
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In 1888 Mr. Cremer arranged a joint meeting in Paris 
of a few members of the Parliaments of England and 
France. This meeting occupied itself for the most part 
with a discussion of arbitration between France, Great 
Britain and the United States. As a result of this con- 
ference, the association now known as the Interparlia- 
mentary Union was formed in Paris in 1889. It began 
with a bureau of which Frederic Passy, the celebrated 
French internationalist and peace worker, was made 
president. Later on, when the organization took a more 
permanent shape, it formed a central council, which meets 
for business when the main body is not in session. It 
also established an executive bureau at Berne, of which 
Dr. Charles Albert Gobat of the Swiss Parliament is 
secretary. With one or two exceptions annual confer- 
ences of the Union have been held, usually in some Old- 
World capital. 

The Association, which has grown very rapidly, now 
numbers about two thousand five hundred members, and 
includes some of the leading public men of the day. The 
members of the different Parliaments represented in it 
are organized into national groups with their own officers. 
The American Group, organized only three years ago, 
has about two hundred members. Its president is Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt of St. Louis, Mo. 

The significance of this organization lies in the fact 
that it is composed of members of the Parliaments, and 
that they view problems in government from an inter- 
national standpoint. Scientists, educators and postal 
officials had held universal congresses to consider matters 
of common interest among the nations. Government 
executives and diplomatists of necessity take an interna- 
tional point of view of things. But until this Union 
came into existence it was the custom of legislators, ex- 
cept as they passed upon the merits of a treaty or some 
special subject of international relations, to confine them- 
selves to interests within the geographical limits of their 
own country. This organization is also significant be- 
cause the ideas of arbitration and peace, which in the 
pioneer days of the past were advocated chiefly by peace 
societies and humanitarians, are now being adopted by 
practical politicians and statesmen. It also means that 
the international attitude of a government is no longer 
to be left to rulers and their cabinets, but more and more 
to be the subject of legislative action and the theme of 
popular discussion. At the outset the Union urged the 
importance of having the popular will in international 
relations expressed by the direct vote of the people. 

The recommendations of the Union have more weight 
to-day than those of almost any other international body. 
They are quoted by peace advocates in their lectures, 
have been endorsed by universal peace congresses, and 
are incorporated into the resolutions of labor conven- 


tions. At its twelfth meeting, held in St. Louis in 1904, 
Hon. Francis B. Loomis, Assistant Secretary of State, 
said in his speech of welcome to its members: “ You 
have aroused, directed and educated public sentiment in 
favor of arbitration throughout the civilized world.” 

From the preliminary conference in 1888 arbitration 
has been the main object of the Union. Kesolutions 
passed by it in 1889 express its position as follows: 

“The members of the Interparliamentary Conference 
again urgently recommend all civilized governments to 
conclude treaties by which, without injury to their inde- 
pendence, or allowing any interference in what concerns 
their home affairs, they would engage to submit to arbi- 
tration the settlement of all differences which might 
arise between them. 

“ In every case in which the circumstances shall appear 
favorable — which is so far as concerns the United 
States and France, the United States and Italy, the 
United States and Spain—the governments and the 
Parliaments are earnestly invited to neglect no efforts 
to arrive promptly at the conclusion of such treaties. 
The Conference is convinced that the example once set 
will be speedily imitated. 

“ While awaiting the conclusion of permanent treaties, 
embracing all cases, the Conference expresses the desire 
that a special arbitration clause may be inserted in all 
special commercial treaties, literary conventions and 
others for their interpretation and execution.” 

Since these resolutions were passed more than forty 
special treaties of arbitration for a limited number of 
years have been made between pairs of nations, and now 
it is proposed that there shall be a general treaty of arbi- 
tration, signed by all or a large number of them, when- 
ever it shall be possible to bring about an international 
agreement in this matter. 

The fifth conference of the Union, which was held 
at The Hague in 1894, adopted a resolution appointing 
six of its members a committee to prepare a plan for a 
permanent court of arbitration. This committee made 
a report the following year at Brussels in which it set 
forth in fourteen articles a working plan of such a court. 
Mr. Loomis referred to it in the following language: 
“The Interparliamentary Union deserves credit for prac- 
tically forecasting five years in advance what proved to 
be the most salient work of the Peace Conference at 
The Hague.” He also spoke of the fact that several 
members of the Union were delegates to the Hague 
Conference and exerted a powerful influence upon its 
proceedings. The Czar himself, in an authorized inter- 
view with Mr. William T. Stead, acknowledged that the 
idea of calling the first Conference was suggested to him 
by the work of the Union. 

The United States for nearly a century, through the 
agitation of its peace societies and some of its most pro- 
gressive statesmen, had been eminent among the nations 
for its preference for arbitration to war in the settlement 
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of international controversies. It had made a notable 
record at the time of the Geneva Award, in the case of 
the Alabama Claims, and had shown its natural tendency 
in calling together the first Pan-American Conference. 
But owing to the distance to be traveled to get to 
Europe, it had not been represented in the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. In 1896, therefore, the Union passed 
a resolution of appreciation of our work in its cause and 
our Congress was invited to be represented in its meet- 
ings. Hon. Samuel J. Barrows met with the Union the 
year following, and in 1899 was joined by Hon. Richard 
Bartholdt. Both men were chosen members of the 
central council. They were influential in having an 
invitation extended to the Union to hold its twelfth con- 
ference at St. Louis, on the occasion of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. Our government, at an expense of 
$50,000, entertained the delegates who attended this 
convention and gave them and their companions an 
excursion to places of historic interest in various parts of 
the country, including Mount Vernon and Washington. 
It was during this visit that President Roosevelt at the 
request of the Union promised to call the second Hague 
Conference. “The Tour of the Interparliamentary 
Union” is the title of a splendidly illustrated souvenir 
book, which was prepared by Mr. Barrows and published 
by our government in 1905, In this book is a chapter 
on the history and purpose of the Union from which 
this sketch is in part taken. 

Since internationalism has come to be one of the most 
important interests of the day, the project of a world- 
congress of the nations, proposed more than half a cen- 
tury ago by Elihu Burritt, has been more and more 
prominently brought forward by the friends of peace. 
The Interparliamentary Union in advocating periodic 
meetings of the Hague Conference has practically en- 
dorsed the idea of such a congress. Only last year the 
suggestion was made by Mr. Bartholdt that perhaps at 
first delegates from the Union might act as the lower 
house or popular branch, and the delegates to the 
Hague Conference, who are appointed by the govern- 
ment executives, might serve as the upper house of the 
world-congress. 

In connection with periodic meetings of the Hague 
Conference, the Union desires to have provision made 
for a permanent consultative council, to be charged 
with the codification and development of international 
law. 

At conferences held some years ago it discussed the 
matter of protection to be given to foreign residents and 
non-combatants during hostilities. It has always stuod 
for the inviolability of private property at sea in time 
of war. It now urges strongly the consideration of the 
limitation of armaments by the next Hague Conference. 


Preventive measures and methods of conciliation have 
at times been brought forward in its proceedings. A 
resolution passed in 1889 made it the duty of one of its 
committees “to unite all its efforts for dissipating the mis- 
understandings which might arise (in the interval before 
its next meeting) by making, if need be, an appeal to 
public opinion.” At the last meeting of the Union, 
which was held in the Westminster Chamber, London, 
last July, at the suggestion of Hon. William J. Bryan, 
who made a notable speech on the subject, it passed a 
resolution providing that in case of controversies not 
usually included in treaties of arbitration, meaning 
matters affecting vital interests or national honor, de- 
mand shall be made by one or both opponents for an inves- 
tigation of the contested issues by an international com- 
mission of inquiry, or for mediation by one or more friendly 
powers, before having recourse to measures of hostility. 

The following is the full text of four resolutions, some- 
times called “the four demands,” which were passed at 
the conference of the Union held in London from July 
22 to 25, 1906: 


“1. That it would be advantageous to give the Hague 
Conference a more permanent influence in the work of 
pacification, and that the powers should agree in estab- 
lishing periodical meetings of these Conferences. 

“That the powers, when appointing their representa- 
tives to the second Hague Conference, could usefully 
include in their instructions the duty of endeavoring to 
find the means of constituting a permanent consultative 
council, entrusted with preparing the codification and 
development of international law. 

“2. If a difference should arise between the contract- 
ing parties which, by the terms of the Convention, should 
not be submitted to arbitration, the parties shall not have 
recourse to measures of hostility of whatever nature 
before having jointly or separately demanded, according 
to the circumstances of the case, either the constitution 
of an international commission of inquiry or the media- 
tion of one or more friendly powers. 

“ This requisition shall be made in case of need, con- 
formably to Article VIII. of the Hague Convention for 
the peaceful settlement of international conflicts. 

“3. The Interparliamentary Conference, considering 
that the increase of naval and military expenditure, 
which weighs so heavily upon the world, is universally 
recognized as intolerable, expresses emphatically the wish 
that the question of the limitation of armaments should 
form part of the program of the next Hague Conference. 

“ The Conference decides that each group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union shall without delay bring this reso- 
lution before the government of its own country, and that 
it shall bring the utmost possible pressure to bear upon 
its own Parliament, so that the question of the limita- 
tion of armaments shall be made the subject of the 
national study necessary to secure the success of the in- 
ternational discussion. 

“4, Considering that the duty of promoting inter- 
national brotherhood, and of combating, directly or 
indirectly, the causes which lead to war, should be 
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undertaken by the executive governments with the whole 
authority and resources of the nations, this Conference 
recommends that to enable this duty to be effectively 
discharged there should be voted every year an appro- 
priation bearing a definite proportion to the moneys 
voted for the army and the navy, which should be used as 
a budget for the promotion of internationalism and of 


peace.” 

The Interparliamentary Union, some of whose mem- 
bers have been named as delegates to the Hague Con- 
ference, is perhaps the best guaranty that the Conference 
will not be allowed to confine itself, as has been publicly 
suspected that it might be, to devising methods for regu- 
lating war, and otherwise spend its time on matters of 
minor importance, leaving weightier matters, like the 
limitation of armaments, a general treaty of arbitration, 
and a periodic congress of the nations, to the future. 
Delays in calling the Conference and rumors of difficulty 
in securing an agreement upon a program have helped 
to convey the impression that several important measures 
which the public mind, particularly in this country and 
in Great Britain, demands shall be considered, will be 
kept out of the deliberations altogether. The Inter- 
parliamentary Union, which is the best general repre- 
sentative of the intelligent international public opinion 
of the time, will certainly be influential enough with the 
governments to prevent the second Hague Conference 
from proving a failure, and, on the other hand, to make it 
an even greater and more memorable success in promot- 
ing the order and peace of the world than was the Hague 
gathering of 1899. 


Escape from Competitive Arming. 

President Eliot, of Harvard University, was the prin- 
cipal guest and speaker at a luncheon given by the 
Canadian Club at Ottawa on February 23. There were 
present to greet him the Minister of Militia for Canada, 
Sir Frederick Borden, and most of the members of the 
Canadian government, as well as many senators and 
members of the Dominion parliament. The subject of 
his address was “ The Way of Escape from the Com- 
petitive Arming of Nations.” A dispatch which gives 
an account of the occasion says that his speech aroused 
great enthusiasm. 

“There is in the history of Canada and the United 
States,” said President Eliot, “a most extraordinary act 
which I believe prophesies a way out of this monstrous 


evil. It is the convention made between the govern- 


ments of Great Britain and of the United States to limit 
the armaments on the Great Lakes for both nations.” 

He then went on to describe the agreement made be- 
tween the governments of the two countries in 1817, in 
the Rush-Bagot “ Treaty,” so called, by which it was 
stipulated that each was to maintain on Lake Ontario 
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only one armed vessel not exceeding one hundred tons 
in burden and armed with an 18-pound cannon, and that 
there should be two similar vessels for the upper lakes, 
and one for Lake Champlain. 

Readers of the ApvocaTE or Peace have for some 
years been familiar with this historical fact, and the late 
Edward Atkinson brought it out forcibly at the time of 
the Boston Peace Congress, but it deserves more atten- 
tion by the friends of peace than it has ever received, 
and we are glad that the president of Harvard Univer- 
sity has expounded and emphasized its lesson anew to 
the distinguished public men whom he had the privi- 
lege of addressing at the Canadian Capital. 

President Eliot said that the arrangement was made 
on behalf of the United States by an Under Secretary 
of State. It did not attain even the dignity of an ar- 
rangement made by a Secretary of State. It was the 
simplest possible agreement for an heroic and monumental 
purpose. At the time it was made Great Britain had three 
hundred guns afloat on the lakes, and was building two 
74-gun warships. The two nations had just come out of 
a war in which fighting on the Great Lakes bore a promi- 
nent part. Under these extraordinary conditions this 
simple arrangement, covering but two pages of the red 
treaty book of the United States government, was made, 
which secured a perfect peace that had endured ninety 
years already, and during this time the extraordinarily 
low limit of armament on the border lakes has not been 
transgressed. 

“ What is the soul of this regulation?” asked Presi- 
dent Eliot. “It is simply a self-denying ordinance 
which secures equal force to the two governments on 
the lakes and prevents surprise of one power by the 
other. And that is just what would have to be done on 
an international scale. 

“ Moreover, this little armament on the lakes on either 
side is nothing but a police convention. Now that is 
exactly what we want all over the world,— a police con- 
vention, a police force, furnished by all the civilized na- 
tions combined to maintain a common force.” 

He would have the Hague Court regarded as the inter- 
national tribunal of the world, and have at its disposal 
such an international police force to carry out its de- 
cisions. 

“In publicity lies the great hope of the world,” he 
added. “It is the guarantee of peace. It is the way 
in which we are to find not only an industrial peace, but 
a peace between the civilized nations. We are going to 
see the limitation of armaments, the international court, 
the international police force, and the compelled appeal 
to public opinion before war. 

“Some eminent authorities maintain that the way to 
preserve peace is to make yourself formidable for war. 
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That has not been the way of the United States and 
Canada since 1817. Is there a more successful example 
to be found anywhere of the way to escape competitive 
arming?” 

The governments have so far kept their eyes closed to 
the pointings of this remarkable neutralization and dis- 
armament of our great American lakes, on which Presi- 
dent Eliot lays such strong emphasis, but much is occur- 
ring nowadays to induce them to put away their voluntary 
blindness in this matter. ‘“ We are going to see the limi- 
tation of armaments,” and we are going to see also an 
early and substantial reduction of the overgrown mili- 
tary and naval establishments under which the world is 
staggering. 


Editorial Notes. 

The preparations for the National Peace 
Congress, which meets in New York, April 
14 to 17, are progressing finely. The 
dinner given by the New York Peace Society to the 
editors of the city, at the Yale Club, on the evening of 
February 7, was in every way successful. About one 
hundred and twenty guests were at the tables, nearly 
half of whom were editors. The Outlook, the Jnde- 
pendent, Leslie’s Weekly, most of the other leading week- 
lies, a large number of the dailies of the metropolis and 
some of the monthlies were represented. Professor 
John Bassett Moore of Columbia University, who pre- 
sided, made one of his usual admirable speeches, on the 
development of arbitration. The other speakers were Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, Dr. Charles E. Jefferson of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, Dr. St. Clair McElway, editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, and Benjamin F. Trueblood. Dr. 
Trueblood spoke of the origin and purposes of the 
National Peace Congress in its relations to the Hague 
Conference; Dr. Abbott, in a fine speech, spoke of the 
ethical aspects of war; Mr. McElway talked for the New 
York editors, and Dr. Jefferson told of the work and 
purposes of the New York Peace Society. Great interest 
was manifested by the audience, and the New York 
Peace Society, which was making its first public appear- 
ance that evening, rightly felt itself well launched. A 
number of letters of regret from prominent people were 
presented expressing strong interest in the purposes of 
the meeting. On Monday afternoon, February 25, the 
Executive Committee met again at 23 West Forty-fourth 
Street, to further complete the arrangements, and espe- 
cially the program, which the Committee on Program 
had already got well under way. 


The National 
Peace Congress. 





The program of the Congress, which we 
herewith outline, will give a fairly correct 
idea of what the meeting will be: 

On Sunday, April 14, meetings in the churches at the 


The Program 
of the Congress. 
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morning hour. In the evening, a great musical conse- 
cration service in Carnegie Hall, with the music under 
the direction of Dr. Frank Damrosch. Brief addresses 
will be made by Bishop Potter, Archbishop Farley and 
Rabbi Hirsch, and a responsive reading will be conducted 
by Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 

On Monday, the 15th, at the opening meeting in the 
morning in Carnegie Hall, addresses of welcome will be 
made by Mayor McClellan and Governor Charles E. 
Hughes, and there will be addresses also by other 
prominent persons whose names cannot yet be an- 
nounced. In the evening of Monday, the meeting in 
Carnegie Hall will be presided over by Mr. Carnegie, 
and there will be addresses by Hon. James Bryce, Mr. 
W. T. Stead, Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, Baron 
Descamps from Belgium and possibly one or two others. 

The meeting on Tuesday morning, the 16th, will be a 
women’s meeting and will be addressed by Miss Jane 
Addams, Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, President Mary E. 
Wooly, Mrs. Lucia Anies Mead, and Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, who will preside. Tuesday afternoon’s meeting 
in Carnegie Hall will be for school children. The even- 
ing meeting Tuesday will be for college students, with 
music by the college glee clubs. It is expected that 
Presidents Butler of Columbia, Eliot of Harvard, Wil- 
son of Princeton, Alderman of Virginia and James of 
Illinois will take part in the speaking. In addition, there 
will be a meeting Tuesday evening in Cooper Union for 
wage earners. 

Wednesday afternoon, at a meeting in Carnegie Hall, 
the legislative and judicial aspects of the peace move- 
ment will be discussed, and the speakers will be Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, Hon. Richard Bartholdt, Hon. 
John Sharp Williams, Hon. Theodore E, Burton, Jus- 
tice Brewer of the Supreme Court, Senator A. A. 
Bacon, ete. Wednesday evening there will be a great 
closing dinner, at which some eminent person or persons 
will speak, whose names cannot yet be announced. 

Besides the above, it is hoped that a meeting may be 
arranged at the Chamber of Commerce Tuesday noon, 
and at some time during the Congress an agricultural 
meeting. A reception will be given at the City Club 
Monday noon, and there will probably be conferences 
Wednesday forenoon and at other times for the more 
intimate discussion of various problems of the peace 
movement. 

The New York Committee of Arrangements is doing 
great preparation work in many directions, and the suc- 
cess of the Congress is now assured. In order to make 
the results of it as great and powerful as they should be, 
delegates should be sent from every organization in 
the nation interested in the movement,— universities, 
colleges, religious, civic and patriotic associations, women’s 
clubs and societies, commercial and industrial organi- 
zations, labor unions, etc.,— as well as by the more dis- 
tinctive peace and arbitration societies. What is wanted 
is the voice of the people of the nation, to send on to 
the Hague Conference. Local congresses, conferences, 
meetings, for those who cannot go to New York, ought 
to be held at the time everywhere that it is possible to 
organize them. 

tobert E. Ely, 23 West Forty-fourth Street, is the 
Secretary of the Executive Committee. 
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The editor of Leslie’s Weekly, who was 
one of the guests at the New York Peace 
Society dinner at the Yale Club rooms on 
February 7, writes thus of the movement in favor of 


A Most Far- 
Reaching Event. 


international peace : 


“One of the most far-reaching events of modern times 
may be found in the approaching peace conference at 
The Hague, This fact was clearly brought out by Dr. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, secretary of the American Peace 
Society, and by other speakers, at a recent dinner given 
at the Yale Club to the editors of New York City. It 
is unfortunate that the vital question of peace among 
nations, embodying so much of moment to human wel- 
fare, seems to be subordinated, in these strenuous times, 
to purely sensational affairs. The importance of the 
peace plan outlined at the dinner at the Yale Club can 
hardly be over-estimated, yet, while all the great New 
York dailies on the following day devoted page after 
page to a sensational and, in many respects, disgusting 
murder trial, they had the barest reference to the weighty, 
suggestive and admirable speeches delivered by the advo- 
cates of peace. Of course, newspapers are expected to 
print what they believe the public is eager to read; but 
it is unfortunate that the public appetite is whetted for 
matters that arouse the passions rather than for those 
which should stir the highest sentiments of patriotism. 
The progress of the peace movement in this country has 
been remarkable when we consider the difficulties under 
which headway has been made. Its advocates have 
shown the true spirit of the militant reformer in continu- 
ing the battle in face of discouragement. Their progress 
has been substantial and their faith abundantly justified. 
The movement in favor of international peace is worthy 
of the profoundest consideration of every good citizen, 
and for that reason we have sought to give it our 
strongest support. 

“The great progress of the cause of peace has not 
been merely fortuitous. It has become popular.  Ridi- 
cule of peace societies and peace prophets is now not 
only unfashionable, it is non-existent. Forceful, versa- 
tile, and great as President Roosevelt is, the whole 
world recognizes as his most illustrious achievement the 
bringing about of peace between Japan and Russia. 
The great development of peace principles has not been 
accidental. International arbitration and the brighten- 
ing hope of the federation of the world we owe pri- 
marily to the peace prophets who spoke their message 
when it was not popular and who made possible the 
peace propaganda of such an institution as the Mohonk 
Peace Conference. The vision of the few is rapidly be- 
coming the inspiring ideal of the world.” 





About two years ago Baron d’Esteur- 
Constant, the 
of limitation 


International 


Conciliation. nelles de distinguished 


French advocate of arma- 
ments, founded and became president of the Association 
for International Conciliation. The object of the asso- 
ciation, as stated in a regularly published bulletin bear. 
ing its name, is to promote friendly relations among the 
nations on a permanent basis. It stands for arbitration 


in place of war and will encourage it whenever oppor- 
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tunity offers. It believes in the exchange of interna- 
tional visits by members of parliament, merchants, 
students, professional men, and by scientific and other 
societies, in holding international conventions and ex- 
positions, in issuing international publications and in the 
diffusion of foreign languages. It has a branch in nearly 
all the nations of Europe and in the United States. Our 
branch numbers about one hundred eminent Americans. 
It has seemed best to some of these and to their inter- 
national president to organize for more effective work in 
this country. The American Executive Committee met 
in New York on February 17 and chose President 
Nicholas Murray Butler chairman, Hon. Richard Bar- 
tholdt vice-chairman, Hayne Davis secretary and execu- 
tive officer, and Robert A. Franks treasurer. Hon. Seth 
Low, Dr. Lyman Abbott, James Speyer, Hon. Andrew 
D. White and Richard Watson Gilder joined them after- 
ward in sending a cablegram of congratulation and 
gratitude to Baron d’Estournelles de Constant. The 
executive committee proposes to enlarge the member- 
ship of the American branch of the Association by the 
enrollment of leading men from every department in 
American life. It will also endeavor to perfect the sys- 
tem of international arbitration by securing concerted 
action among the arbitration societies of this country. 





On the 7th of February Richard Wood 
of Philadelphia presented to President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Root the follow- 
ing important Memorial from the Philadelphia Friends’ 


Memorial of the 
Philadelphia 
Friends. 


Peace Association : 


“ Your petitioner, the Peace Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia, appreciating the gravity of the issues in- 
volved in the coming International Congress at The 
Hague, in the preparation for which you have had such 
an honorable and essential part, respectfully urges upon 
you the importance of including the following features 
in your instructions to the Commissioners: 

“1. That there should be a treaty among as many 
powers as are willing to sign, making arbitration of all 
international controversies obligatory, and that the powers 
of the Permanent Court at The Hague be so extended 
as to meet these new conditions. 

“2. That the sessions of the Hague Conference here- 
after be periodic, and thus a permanent international 
body be established whereby a recognized and authori- 
tative code of international law may be developed. 

“In this connection we invite your consideration of a 
Memorial to the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America, signed in the year 1903, 
by the Governor, the Attorney-General, and every mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court of the State of Pennsylvania, 
and by a number of distinguished jurists, divines and 
business men of the city of Philadelphia, a copy of which 
is herewith submitted. 

“3. That the influence of the government of the 
United States be exerted to arrest the increase of 
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armaments and ultimately to insure their proportionate 
reduction. 

“4, That all private commerce in time of war be 
made absolutely neutral. 

“Signed by authority and on behalf of the Peace 
Association of Friends of Philadelphia. 

“ Joun B. Garrett, President. 
SrantEy R. Yarnaur, Vice-President. 
Josauva L. Batry, 

Isaac SHARPLEss. 
Ricnarp Woop.” 

Mr. Wood was accompanied in his call upon the 
President by Gen. H. H. Bingham, Member of Congress 
from Philadelphia. The President received the Memorial 
with great respect and jromised to refer it immediately 
to the State Department. 





The present French Minister of Foreign 
French Foreign 
Minister Has 
Great Hopes. 


Affairs, replying to one of the editors of 
the Matin, in regard to the probable re- 
sults of the coming Hague Conference, said : 


“You ask me what I expect from the second Peace 
Conference which is soon to meet at The Hague. I an- 
swer, without hesitation, that I base great hopes upon 
the result of its deliberations. Like the Conference of 
1899, this one is also called a ‘ Peace Conference.’ Of 
course, I do not expect that it will discover the secret of 
universal and perpetual peace. But its title is excellent, 
because it has meaning, because it affirms that the main- 
tenance of pacific relations is the common ideal of all 
the civilized nations. Profiting by the experience of 
these last years, it will improve the processes of arbitra- 
tion, and especially that instrument which has already 
rendered such valuable services, the International Com- 
missions of Inquiry. The fact that these questions are 
studied no longer only, as formerly, by philosophers, jur- 
ists and ideologues, but by governments having power 
and responsibility, is 2 remarkable fact by which may 
be measured the progress which has been made within a 
few years in the domain of international politics. Have 
I not, in truth, reason for founding great hopes on the 
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work of the areopagus which is to meet at The Hague? 





In a sense similar to the declaration of 
the French Minister is the following ut- 
terance of the Italian Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Tittoni, as given out by his secretary : 


The Italian 
Foreign Minister. 


“ What I know and am able to tell you is that one can- 
not help supporting every proposition or initiative which 
has a humanitarian aim. Mr. Tittoni has always con- 
sidered, and you are authorized to repeat it, that it would 
be a folly and a crime of /ése-patrie to weaken, ourselves 
alone, our armaments in the midst of a Europe so pow- 
erfully armed, but it would likewise be a folly and a 
crime of lése-humanité not to cooperate sincerely with 
initiatives which tend to a simultaneous reduction of the 
armaments of the great powers, and which, by removing 
the dangers of war, would assure the inestimable bless- 
ings of peace. Yes, peace; such has been the aim of 
Italian politics, and, you may repeat, the Minister de- 
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sires it. I am therefore able to tell you that the gov- 
ernment will give to its representatives to The Hague 
instructions to support and second such initiatives. In 
any event, the plans for a general disarmament should be 
immediately put into practice.” 





In harmony with the declarations of the 
The Spanish 


Foreign Minister. French and Italian Foreign Ministers is 


that of the Spanish Foreign Minister : 


“Spain has nothing but sympathy with the currents 
of opinion which are beginning to show themselves with 
the view of rendering more efficacious the means of 
avoiding armed conflicts among peoples. The fact of 
our having taken part in the first Hague Conference, im- 
mediately after the loss of our colonies, proves this. 
She accepted all the agreements concluded there and 
has since signed treaties of arbitration with England, 
France, Portugal, Belgium, Sweden, Mexico, San Salva- 
dor, Uruguay, San Domingo, Guatemala, Colombia, 
Bolivia and Ecuador. We shall then go to the second 
Conference, animated with the best sentiments, disposed to 
coéperate, within such limits as circumstances permit, 
with all the projects which shall help to convert that 
mode of execution of international law which is called 
war into processes which are more human, mcre _practi- 
cal and more juridic.” 

The utterances of these three Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs may be taken as a fair expression of the general 
sentiment of the governments of the world in regard to 
the coming Hague Conference and the spirit which will 
pervade it. There may be one or two exceptions among 
the governments,— but what are these among so many ? 





Sie Guten Fifteen million people, four millions 


Sufferers in 

China and Russia. 
China. 
of the suffering, says that “it is ten times worse than 
It is due 


of them utterly destitute, are effected 
by the famine in five coast provinces of 
The Viceroy of Kiang-su, who is in the centre 


any famine known in the last forty years.” 
to a long rain, which has submerged farms, destroyed 
Eight million people 

Some parents have 


crops and overturned houses. 

have lost most of their property. 
sold their children for food, others 
poisoned their children to prevent their deaths by starva- 
The famine will 


have drowned or 


tion, and then have killed themselves. 
continue nearly six months longer. The government, 
the municipalities and private individuals have given 
liberally to the sufferers, but their resources are insuffi- 
The 
various foreign missionary boards of the churches, the 
American Bible Society and the Christian Herald are 
actively engaged in the worthy work of soliciting aid for 
China. We hope that their efforts will reach the great 
body of the American people, and that out of our bounty 
the famine-sufferers may be relieved. Such is our hope, 
also, in regard to the twenty millions of famine-stricken 


cient and an appeal is made for help from abroad. 
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sufferers in the southeastern provinces of Russia, where 
the harvests were ruined last season by drought. Nothing 
tends more to break down the barriers of prejudice and 
ill-feeling among nations and races and to promote 
friendship and peace among them than sympathetic and 
prompt relief in times of such unavoidable misfortune. 
For the Chinese sufferers aid may be sent through any 
of the missionary boards. For the Russians a special 
committee of relief is being formed in New York and 
other cities, through the solicitation of Mr. Shishkoff of 
Samara, Russia, who has just made a short visit to this 
country to ask for help for his famine-stricken fellow 
countrymen. For information address Hon. Samuel J. 
Barrows, 135 East 15th Street, New York. 





We have received the following official 
boule: ar letter from the new Japan Peace Society. 
Peace Society. 2 E isi. 

We are sorry that we could not give it to 
our readers earlier, but it will be just as interesting now 
as if it had been published two months ago: 


“To the American Peace Society, 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


“ We have to-day held a large and successful opening 
meeting of the Japan Peace Society. We intend to 
labor earnestly for the cause of peace, and we desire to 
coéperate with the American Peace Society. 

“We express the hope that the present problem of 
the Japanese school children in San Francisco may be 
settled according to the principles of peace. To this end 
we trust that your Society will exert its utmost influence. 

« On behalf of the Japan Peace Society, 
“S,. Esara, President. 
“ Office of the Japan Peace Society, 
“7, me. C. A. Fase. 
“Kanna, Tokyo. 

“ November 24, 1906.” 

We assure the friends of peace in Japan that the 
American Peace Society will do its utmost, as it has 
already been trying to do, through the ApvocaTE oF 
Peace and otherwise, to bring about, along pacific lines, 
a solution of the question raised by the San Francisco 
school authorities, such as will be just and at the same 
time strengthen the bonds of friendship which have so 
long existed between the two countries. Japan and the 
United States are natural friends, and will continue to be 
so in spite of the war talk of a few people and journals 
who seem never to be happy unless they are instigating 
mischief. 





Many of the peace societies in Europe 


Twenty-second Observed again this year the 22d of Feb- 


of February. A : e 
ruary for a common manifestation in be- 


half of international friendship and peace. The follow- 
ing resolution, with variations, was adopted at all these 
meetings : 


“The meeting held at... . the 22d of February, 
1907, in consideration of the resolutions of the first 
Hague Conference of 1899, which, after having de- 
clared that ‘the limitation of military expenses which 
now burden the world is greatly to be desired, for the 
advancement of the material and moral welfare of 
humanity,’ expressed the wish that the governments 
should ‘have the question of an agreement concerning 
the limitation of armed forces on land and sea and of 
the war budgets carefully studied,’ 

“ Hopes that the second Hague Conference, resolutely 
taking up the same subject, will, without fail, find and 
cause to be adopted by the states represented a practical 
formula for the reduction of armaments, and likewise a 
model arbitration providing for the submission of every 
international difference to arbitration. 

“The meeting likewise supports the resolution adopted 
by the fifteenth Peace Congress held at Milan in 1906, 
which expresses the wish that the governments will give 
to their plenipotentiaries to The Hague the powers which 
will enable the Conference to declare itself periodic and 
thus assure its continuity, as well as the complete execu- 
tion of its decisions, by adopting such measures as will, 
in the intervals of its sessions, secure the existence of a 
permanent organism with definite powers.” 


-<-<> + —_——— 


Brevities. 


. Bishop Whitaker of Pennsylvania, speaking of 
the proposed Jamestown military display, says: “To 
make the chief feature of the Jamestown Exposition a 
barbaric display of military power would be a confession 
that the controlling minds of the twentieth century have 
lost sight of the high ideals of our national life which 
were cherished by Washington, Jefferson, and Franklin.” 
Bishop Talbot of Central Pennsylvania writes: “It is 
unworthy of a Christian nation.” 


; The one hundred and fourteen members of the 
Danish Chamber of Deputies are all members of the 
Interparliamentary Union, that is, of the Danish Group 
of the Union. Of the sixty-six senators, forty-eight are 
likewise members. So far as we know, therefore, Den- 
mark leads the world in this particular. And two of 
Denmark's arbitration treaties, namely, those with The 
Netherlands and with Italy, are without any limitations 
whatever, either as to time or as to class of disputes. 


The San Domingo treaty was ratified by the 
Senate on February 25. It provides for the assistance 
of the United States in the collection and application of 
the eustoms revenues of the Dominican republic to the 
payment of the republic’s creditors. The course of the 
President in regard to San Domingo was severely criti- 
cised in the Senate during the debate on the treaty as 
unconstitutional, and it was declared by some senators 
that the treaty creates a protectorate of the republic for 
fifty years. 
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= Dr. Parkhurst of New York, in his sermon on 
February 17, declared that while “ he was proud in a 
way of the American character and of American prog- 
ress,” yet he “was amazed to see this country teaching 
the educated wolves on the other side of the water that 
we credit ourselves with having no substantial equip- 
ment of offense or of defense except what is involved in 
fangs and incisors.” The proposed military display at 
the Jamestown Exposition he declared to be barbaric, 
and thought it was “gratifying to know that the Admin- 
istration was not behind it, and that the appropriation 
made in its behalf by Congress was secured by chi- 
canery,” yet it would have its militarizing effects, and 
“ would have the appearance of being a national kick at 
Christianity.” 

The Boston Daily Advertiser asserts its belief 
that, in spite of superficial indications to the contrary, “ if 
the question were squarely submitted to a popular vote, 
at least two-thirds of the American people would regis- 
ter themselves very emphatically in favor of any plan 
which would abolish war by means of some carefully 
guarded agreement for international arbitration.” 


The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce has adopted 
a resolution approving the action of last summer’s Lake 
Mohonk Conference on international arbitration, which 
urges the second Hague Conference to organize a 
permanent Congress of Nations, vested with advisory 
powers. It also approves of a general treaty of arbitra- 
tion for the acceptance of all the nations and a plan for 
the restriction of armaments, and, if possible, their 
reduction by international agreement. 


. . . The Committee on Federal Relations of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, to which was referred the 
petition and resolution in behalf of American influence 
at the Hague Conference, as stated in our last issue, 
has by a unanimous vote favorably reported the resolu- 
tion recommending its adoption. In addition to the 
five measures urged in the resolution for the program of 
the Hague Conference, the Committee added the recom- 
mendation of the Massachusetts State Board of Trade 
that in the interests of the commerce and peace of the 
world the trade routes of the ocean should be neutralized. 
The prospect is that there will be little or no opposition 
to the report of the committee and that the resolution 
will be adopted by both the House and the Senate. 


A special session of the Commission of the Inter- 

national Peace Bureau was held at Berne on the 25th of 
February, to arrange for the selection of a successor to 
Mr. Elie Ducommun as secretary, and to begin the 
preparations for the sixteenth International Peace Con- 
gress, which is to meet at Munich, Germany, in the early 
autumn. 
: The Baroness Von Suttner and Mr. A. H. Fried 
began on February 1 the publication at Vienna of a 
paper called the Politisch Pacifistische Correspondenz, 
with a view of promoting in Germany and Austria public 
interest in the coming Hague Conference. The paper 
will be sent gratuitously to three hundred German and 
Austrian newspapers, and will be published as a daily at 
The Hague while the Conference is in session, Promin- 
ent public men and authors have promised their codpera- 
tion. 


= 


The Central Committee of the French peace so- 
cieties has started a vaste petitionement throughout the 
Republic with a view of bringing influence to bear at 
the coming Hague Conference for the institution of 
obligatory arbitration for the settlement of all interna- 
tional differences. The text of the petition is as follows: 

** Justice and disarmament 
Justice first; disarmament afterwards. 

‘* The first Hague Conference instituted a Permanent Court 
of International Arbitration. 

** All the great nations of the world have concluded treaties 
of arbitration, from which, however, it is possible for them 
again to withdraw. 

‘* The second Hague Conference will meet soon. 

‘*In order to render wars henceforth impossible, in order 
to reduce taxes, in order to lessen the military burdens, the 
undersigned ask the government of the Republic to give to its 
delegates to the coming Hague Conference instructions to pro- 
pose obligatory arbitration in the case of all international dif- 
ferences.”’ 


, . The Russian Committee of Relief for the children 
of soldiers who died in the Russo-Japanese war has, in 
its official statement, given the number of children left 
orphans by the war as from 210,000 to 225,000. The 
government has given to the committee for the support 
and care of these orphans only a million and a half of 
dollars, or only about seven dollars for each child, 
Whatever else is done for them must be done by private 
care and private contributions. War is one of the great- 
est enemies to children. The same report gives the 
total number of Russian casualties in the war as about 
371,000 ; 300,000, at the least, of these have been per- 
manently lost to the nation. 


At the annual meeting of the California Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, held at Bakersfield, February 
6 to 8, a resolution was ‘adopted recommending to the 
Committee of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
that the day at the Jamestown Exposition of which the 
Committee is to have charge be made a peace day. 
But a resolution offered in opposition to the bill before 
the California Legislature providing for rifle-shooting in 
the schools was not approved. It is said, however, that 
this bill is so strongly opposed throughout the State that 
it will not be passed. 


. Speaking of his contribution of three-quarters of 
a million toward the erection of the proposed building 
for the Bureau of American republics in Washington, 
Mr. Carnegie said: “I consider myself highly honored 
by being considered worthy to provide the forthcoming 
union a home, where the accredited representatives of all 
the republics are to meet, and, I trust, to bind together 
their respective nations in the bonds of unbroken peace.” 


... Ata meeting of Socialists of Marion County, Ind., 
at Indianapolis, on the evening of February 6, a stirring 
protest was made against the current talk of war with 
Japan, which it was declared would be a war of the capi- 
talist classes of the two countries, for commercial 
supremacy on the Pacific. The resolutions declare that 
the working classes, who would be called upon, in case 
of war, to fight all the battles, have identical interests 
in the two countries. They also condemn the “cheap 
trickery of an appeal to a false patriotism ” to “ bring on 
a war which may bathe the two countries in the blood of 
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their noblest sons,” and appeal to the workers of both 
America and Japan to refuse to have anything to do 
with such a war. 


The Italian government last month issued in- 
structions that the directors of all schools explain to 
their students on Washington’s Birthday the meaning 
and importance of the celebration of this day in the 
United States. The instructions close with these words: 
« All civilized countries must aspire to peace as their 
supreme aim.” 


.. . A prize of $25 has been offered by Mary and 
Hlelen Seabury of New Bedford, Mass., through the 
Intercollegiate Peace Association, to the students of 
Oberlin College for the best oration on some phase of the 
general subject of international peace and arbitration. 
The winner in this contest will be eligible for the inter- 
collegiate contest on the same subject, to be held in May 
at Cincinnati, where the prize is much larger. The 
Misses Seabury, who are among the most devoted and 
active of the friends of peace, have offered similar prizes 
to the students of a number of other institutions. 





It is a great pleasure to all of us to know that the 
George Burnham, Jr., so often referred to in the legal 
proceedings in connection with the insurance scandals in 
New York is “an entirely different person” from George 
Burnham Jr., of Philadelphia, treasurer of the National 
Municipal League. The latter is still building locomo- 
tives at the Baldwin Locomotive Works and contributing 
his full share of the power that is making the world 
steadily better. Ileis an honored member and supporter 
of the American Peace Society. 


= An interesting debate took place on the afternoon 
of February 24, in the Y. M. C. A. hall at Columbus, 
Ohio, on the question: “ /tesolved, that the nations 
of the earth ought to depend upon arbitration rather 
than large armies and navies for the settlement of their 
international difficulties.” The speakers were W. A. 
Mahoney, chairman of the arbitration committee of the 
Columbus board of trade, and Captain Raymond Metcalf, 
army surgeon at the Columbus barracks. Several army 
officers and many men prominent in the commercial and 
industrial life of the city were present. Mr. Mahoney 
made a strong and elaborate plea for arbitration in all 
international controversies. Mr. Metcalf believed in 
arbitration up to a certain point, but held that “ questions 
ot honor and justice” can be settled only by war, and 
that “the only way to have peace is to have an army 
and navy large enough to maintain peace.” 


. . « The National German Peace Society, of which 
Dr. Adolf Richter of Pforzheim is the able and devoted 
president, has now eighty-seven local branches in differ- 
ent parts of the empire. 


. . . While Mr. de Martens, the Russian special envoy 
to the capitals of Europe to arrange the preliminaries of 
the Hague Conference, was at The Hague, the American 
Minister, David J. Hill, gave a dinner in his honor. Mr. 
de Martens had interviews with the American ambassa- 
dors and ministers in the other capitals which he visited. 
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OF PEACE. 


The Arsenal at Springfield. 


[ Apropos of the one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, which occurred on the 
27th of February, and was widely observed in New Eng- 
land and elsewhere, we can pay our tribute of honor to 
him in no better way than by reprinting his poem, — one 
of the very best he ever wrote, one of the very best ever 
written by any American,—“The Arsenal at Spring- 
field.” Sumner once said that the greatest service which 
the Springfield arsenal had rendered was that it had given 
Longfellow the opportunity to write this wonderful poem, 
a poem which will be read and admired, we feel sure, 
when arsenals are a thing of the past. — Ep. ] 


This is the arsenal. From floor to ceiling, 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms; 

But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing 
Startles the villagers with strange alarms. 


Ah! what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 
When the death-angel touches those swift keys! 
What loud lament and dismal Miserere 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies! 


I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 
The cries of agony, the endless groan, 

Which, through the ages that have gone before us, 
In long reverberations reach our own. 


On helm and harness rings the Saxon hammer, 
Through Cimbriec forest roars the Norseman’s song, 
And loud, amid the universal clamor, 
O’er distant deserts sounds the Tartar gong. 


I hear the Florentine, who, from his palace, 
Wheels out his battle-bell with dreadful din, 
And Aztec priests upon their teocallis 
Beat the wild war-drums made of serpent’s skin. 


The tumult of each sacked and burning village; 
The shout that every prayer for mercy drowns: 
The soldiers’ revels in the midst of pillage; 
The wail of famine in beleaguered towns; 


The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched asunder, 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade; 

And ever and anon, in tones of thunder, 
The diapason of the cannonade. 


Is it, O man, with such discordant noises, 
With such accursed instruments as these, 
Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly voices, 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies? 


Were half the power, that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth, bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts. 


The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred! 
And every nation that should lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain! 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say, ‘‘ Peace!”’ 


Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 

The blast of war’s great organ shakes the skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 

The holy melodies of love arise. 
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Peace Day in the Schools. 

The Secretary of the American Peace Society, acting 
under the authority of the Board of Directors, has sent 
the following letter to the Superintendents of Public 
Instruction of all the States and Territories: 

Fesruary 16, 1907. 
STaTE SUPERINTENDENT 
Pusiic Instruction: 

Dear Sir: A year ago a letter was sent you from 
this office, as to the other State Superintendents of Pub- 
lic Instruction, inviting your codperation in securing the 
observance of the 18th of May, the anniversary of the 
opening of the Hague Conference in 1899, as Peace Day 
in the public schools. 

The responses received all expressed sincere sympathy 
with the object in view, namely, the emphasizing of the 
blessings of peace, the practicability of arbitration in the 
settlement of disputes, and the duty of cultivating senti- 
ments of genuine respect and friendship towards other 
nations. 

In six States — Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont, New Jersey, Ohio and Kansas — the Superinten- 
dents of Public Instruction promptly took the matter up, 
and in a letter addressed to the superintendents and teach- 
ers of the State recommended the observance of the 
day by suitable exercises in the schools. The result was 
that in many cities and towns of these States the day 
was appropriately observed, either by exercises by the 
pupils themselves or by brief addresses by teachers or 
speakers from the neighborhood. Other State superin- 
tendents expressed their approval, and their purpose to 
coéperate hereafter. In a few cases superintendents 
did not think it desirable to suggest the addition of an- 
other special day to those already observed. 

In renewing this year the request for the observance 
of the day, we venture to suggest that, in view of the 
rapid progress of the International Peace Movement 
and of the nations towards unity and friendly coépera- 
tion, there is no subject more worthy than this to be 
strongly and frequently impressed upon the minds of 
the youth. What the children in the schools are made 
to-day, that not only the nation but the world will be to- 
morrow. The high duty of our country to humanity 
must not be overlooked. 

The experience of the schools the past year proves 
that the pupils quickly respond to appeals in behalf of 
humanity and universal benevolence, often with real 
enthusiasm. An hour, or even half an hour, devoted to 
this subject is all that is suggested. This will not inter- 
fere materially with the regular school exercises, and the 
new spirit aroused will often compensate many times 
over for the time used. 

The American Peace Society is glad to place its litera- 
ture, at a merely nominal price, at the service of super- 
intendents and teachers who may desire to use it in 
making preparation for the day. 

Hoping that you may see your way this year to recom- 
mend the observance of the 18th of May (or the preced- 
ing Friday, as the 18th is Saturday) in the schools of 
your State, I am, on behalf of the Board of Directors, 

Yours very sincerely, 
BrensamMIn F, TrRuEBLOOD, 
Secretary. 
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Protests Against the Overshadowing 
Militarism of the Jamestown 
Program. 


Episcopal Bishops’ Protest. 

The fact that the triennial meeting of the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church at 
Jamestown, Va., and the celebration of the ter-centen- 
nial of its establishment in America coincides with the 
coming national Exposition there, furnishes an occasion 
and perhaps creates a duty for the expression of a criti- 
cism upon the proposed program of the Exposition by 
the bishops of the church — ministers of the gospel of 
peace. 

In common with many others throughout the country, 
we have been surprised and shocked at the transforma- 
tion of the program, which has now gone so far as only 
too fully to warrant the announcement which is made 
that the Exposition will be primarily a military and 
naval celebration. That an international military and 
naval celebration was to have conspicuous place in the 
Exposition’s program, as provided for by Congress in 
1905, was well known, and may have been convention- 
ally proper; but the purpose to make the Exposition 
“the greatest military spectacle the world has ever seen” 
was not known, was not avowed, and has clearly been a 
gradually-evolving purpose, whose carrying ouf as now 
so elaborately detailed in the Exposition’s official organ 
and advertised throughout the country can only work 
immense mischief to the country and to the world. 

The present program is utterly different in its order 
and proportions from that given when the plan of the 
Exposition was first submitted to the public, when the 
various States were asked for and granted large financial 
support to insure its success. We are unwilling to be- 
lieve that many of our States would, with knowledge of 
the predominant features of the present program, in 
which an amount double the government’s total original 
grant to the Exposition is to be devoted to military 
pageant alone, have made such appropriations. We are 
confident that such a plan as that now announced, caleu- 
lated to stir up the fever of military excitement and emu- 
lation in our people at a time when that is precisely what 
we should all most earnestly coéperate to discourage, 
cannot command the approval of the serious and thought- 
ful citizens of the Republic. 

We are glad to express our appreciation of the many 
useful, educational and industrial features in the Exposi- 
tion’s program. But no usefulness of these can compen- 
sate for the harm involved in the overshadowing mili- 
tary features now outlined. The primacy of these 
features, in our judgment, makes the present plan of 
the Exposition discordant with the character of our own 
religious commemoration at Jamestown, incongruous 
with the historic event which is its occasion, unworthy 
of this peaceful American Republic, and a gross an- 
achronism at a time when our own nation is to unite with 
the nations of the world in deliberations in behalf of the 
supplanting of the hoary wrongs and vanities of war 
by the rational and worthy methods of international jus- 
tice. We solemnly protest against it. 

Francis Key Brooke, Bishop of Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory; Ellison Capers, Bishop of South Carolina ; 
Joseph Blount Cheshire, Bishop of North Carolina; 
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George D. Gillespie, Bishop of Western Michigan ; 
William Hobart Hare, Bishop of South Dakota; Junius 
M. Horner, Bishop of Asheville; James Steptoe John- 
ston, Bishop of Western Texas; William N. MeVickar, 
Bishop of Rhode Island; William W. Niles, Bishop of 
New Hampshire; Charles Sanford Olmsted, Bishop of 
Colorado; Arthur L. Williams, Coadjutor Bishop of Ne- 
braska; Charles D. Williams, Bishop of Michigan; 
Charles E. Woodcock, Bishop of Kentucky. 

Protest of the Peace Association of Friends of Philadelphia. 
To the President of the Jamestown Exposition Com- 

pany and the Be ard of Governors: 

We, members of the Society of Friends, feel impelled 
to make a respectful protest against the extraordinary 
emphasis which you propose to lay upon military and 
naval splendor at the coming exposition to commemorate 
the three hundredth anniversary of the first English 
settlement in America. 

The historic attitude of our branch of the Church 
toward all war as contrary to the spirit of human brother- 
hood taught by Christ is well known. We are not so 
narrow as to expect all to conform to our standards, but 
we are convinced that your exaltation of the arts of war 
in your Exposition program, in comparison with the 
emphasis laid upon the arts of peace, is contrary to the 
genius of the American people. 

We believe that your program of military and naval 
display will have the effect of deliberately glorifying the 
war spirit as the most effective agent for accomplishing 
the progress of civilization, and will exert a powerful 
influence to pervert the lessons taught by history. 

Tn the name, therefore, of humanity and of American 
ideals, we most respectfully and urgently petition you to 
endeavor to change the emphasis in your plans, and thus 
redeem your great Exposition from the stigma of minis- 
tering to the vanity and passions rather than to the ideals 
of our nation. 

Signed in behalf of the Peace Association of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 

Joun B. Garretrr, President. 
Hl. W. Capsury, Secretary. 
Protest from the Women of the Abraham Lincoln 
Centre, Chicago. 
JaNvuARY 22, 1907. 
To the President and Board of Managers of the 
Jamestown Exposition : : 

“ (rentlemen: We, the undersigned, members of the 
Study Classes of Abraham Lincoln Centre, Chicago, and 
their friends, do solemnly protest, as mothers, sisters, 
daughters, and wives, against the reactionary and war- 
like program of the Jamestown Exposition, as given in 
the official organ of the Exposition. 

“Upon women the burdens of war press with cruel 
weight, and it is to us painful in the extreme to see 
American youth subjected to the influences destructive 
of the ideals of peace and misled by the ‘enticing 
splendors of war.’ We _ believe that the noblest 
triumphs of our four hundred years of history have been 
not the events of war, but the progress of industry and 
the advancement of the arts of peace, and we earnestly 
petition you as officers of the Exposition to reduce the 
military display to the i inconspicuous place it has hereto- 
fore occupied in American expositions.” 


What the Attitude of the Church Should 
be toward the Jamestown Naval 
and Military Program. 


ADDRESS OF THE PEACE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS OF 
PHILADELPHIA TO THE RELIGIOUS LEADERS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 
PuiLapELputa, February 12, 1907. 

Dear Friend: As fellow-workers for the good of 
humanity and the advancement of the Kingdom of 
Christ, the Prince of Peace, we earnestly ask you to 
consider what the attitude of the Church should be 
toward the proposed naval and military program of the 
approaching Jamestown Exposition. 

The management has advertised the greateat naval 
and military display in the world’s history, and proposes 
a program which appeals to the lower instincts of our 
people and tends to influence the passion for militarism 
for which our country has so far been enviably free. 
The program includes “a magnificent pyrotechnic repro- 
duction of war scenes,” “the greatest array of gorgeous 
military uniforms of all nations ever seen in any coun- 
try,” “the grandest military and naval demonstration 
ever attempted in any age by any nation,” and “a great 
living picture of war with all its enticing splendors.”’ 

All this presents war as “a thing of splendor, a pageant 
and a game,” while in reality it is a horror and a crime 
against civilization and humanity. <A national exposition 
should be a great educational influence: this program 
exalts the war spirit as the most effective agent in the 
progress of our country, and perverts the lessons taught 
by history. 

The historic attitude of our branch of the Church 
toward all war as contrary to the spirit of human 
brotherhood taught by Christ is well known. We are 
not so narrow as to expect all our fellow-Christians to 
adopt our point of view, but in this instance we feel it 
our duty to appeal to you to use your influence toward 
lessening this danger to the highest religious and moral 
life of our people. 

It may be too late to change the most prominent 
features of the Jamestown program, but it is not too late 
to modify the more objectionable elements, and to edu- 
cate public sentiment to estimate the naval and military 
side of the Exposition at its true value. 

To this end we urge you to appeal to the sentiment of 
your church, first, to petition the President and Board 
of Governors of the Jamestown Exposition Company, 
Norfolk, Va., to change the emphasis in their plans, and 
thus redeem this great Exposition from the stigma of 
ministering to the vanities and passions, rather than to 
the ideals, of our nation; and, secondly, to enlighten and 
rouse the public conscience upon this question, so that 
those who visit the Exposition, or learn of it through 
the press, may look upon it from a Christian point of 
view, and so be strengthened to resist the insidious 
appeal made to false patriotism. 

May all who work and pray for the coming of the 
Kingdom of God on the earth be united in this cause. 

Signed on behalf and by authority of the Peace Asso- 
ciation of Friends of Philadelphia. 

Joun B. Garrett, President. 
H. W. Cappnury, Secretary. 
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Nations Should Not Sit as Judges in 
Their Own Case. 
CARNEGIE’S LETTER TO THE “NEW YORK TRIBUNE.” 
In reply to an editorial in the New York Tribune, in 
which the writer declared that there “are matters which 
no self-respecting nation can or should submit to alien 
arbitration,” Mr. Carnegie sent the following forcible 
letter, which was published on the 12th of February: 


“To THe Epiror or tHe Tribune: 

“ Sir: Your editorial of the 6th upon ‘The New In- 
ternationalism’ does seem, as you suggest, ‘ungrateful 
and ungracious,’ and it will seem to many quite uncalled 
for. 

“ That two of the subjects suggested by the two hundred 
and forty members of Parliament are probably not to be 
considered by the coming Hague Conference is not to 
the discredit of the Parliamentarians. Their approval of 
these subjects was timely and will not be without its 
effect. The greatest issue is that of arbitration for the 
settlement of international disputes, which you say ‘in 
some cases is doubtless commendable,’ but that it is 
desirable in all cases you are certainly not prepared to 
concede. This is the first time I ever heard it doubted 
that peaceful settlement of an international dispute was 
not desirable. What has been regretted is that in some 
cases it has not been possible. You say ‘there are mat- 
ters which no self-respecting nation can or should submit 
to alien arbitration.’ 

“ Now, they certainly can submit all questions. Chile 
and Argentina have agreed to do so, and have erected a 
statue to the ‘ Prince of Peace’ upon the highest peak of 
the Andes to commemorate this victory of peace. Den- 
mark and The Netherlands have, I read, done the same. 
Norway and Sweden have, except that, the former having 
only recently obtained a separate existence, it is stipulated 
that questions affecting integrity or vital interests shall 
not be considered, but whether such issues are involved 
in any question the Hague Tribunal is to decide. No 
objection can be taken to this form. A great step for- 
ward. is gained by general treaties of arbitration even 
should this class of questions be debarred. They seldom 
arise. You say that ‘when a nation is absolutely con- 
vinced of the righteousness of its contentions in a matter 
involving its integrity or honor, it seems an impertinence 
to ask it to submit its dispute,’ ete. 

“Now, have there been many wars in which both 
parties were not convinced of the ‘righteousness of their 
contentions’? The Crimean War, for instance. In that 
case Lord Salisbury stated that Britain had backed the 
wrong horse. In the war of American Independence 
Britain was certain she was right. To-day she sees she 
was wrong. Both France and Germany claimed they 
were right. Your position is that nations should sit as 
judges in their own cases. Nations are but aggregations 
of men. Yet you, Mr. Editor, are not allowed to judge 
of your own cause, either your integrity or your honor. 
Individually, you are an arbitrationist, and submit your 
cause and what you may call your ‘honor’ to a tribunal, 
while nationally you remain a barbarian, refusing to sub- 
mit differences to the decision of disinterested parties. 
By the laws of your country you are ‘dishonored’ if you 


attempt to take the settlement of your disputes into your 
own hands. You are quite willing to submit your own 
honor, but not your country’s honor, to atribunal. This 
seems inconsistent. 

“ The two branches of our race have settled by arbitra- 
tion every dispute that has arisen for almost a hundred 
years, with every prospect of enduring continuance of 
arbitration. Almost every possible kind of dispute has 
arisen, even that of territorial domain, which has caused 
most of the wars between nations. These readily became 
questions of ‘honor’ and ‘integrity’ of domain, 

“The prestige which must ever attach to the Tribune 
was earned by a great editor who stood for the abolition 
of slavery, the owning of man by man, one of the two 
chief curses which disgraced our civilization. The other 
remains — war. Would that the 7ribune of to-day, with 
all its power and prestige, was found in the van of the 
hosts which are now determined to exert themselves to 
the utmost to banish the ‘killing of man by man’ — war, 

“Respectfully yours, 
“ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
“CumMBERLAND Istanp, Ga., February 8, 1907.” 
<> +- _ 

= , . . 
Miss Hobhouse’s Work in South Africa. 

The following interesting letter from Mrs. Walter 
Walsh of Dundee, Scotland, to the Countess Asinelli of 
Geneva, Switzerland, will remind our readers again of 
the remarkable work which Miss Hobhouse and her co- 
workers are doing in trying to restore prosperity, hope 
and courage to a large territory so recently devastated 
by a cruel and unusually wicked war. Miss Hobhouse 
deserves to rank, and will hereafter rank, as one of the 
great constructive humane spirits of modern times. Ilow 
petty and infinitely despicable seem the deeds of such 
a war alongside the humane work which she is doing! 

The Countess Evelyn degli Asinelli is the Secretary 
of the work outside of England. Her address is 8 Grand 
Pré, Geneva, Switzerland, and she will be glad to receive 
and forward any contributions which American friends 
of Miss Hobhouse may desire to send : 


Tue Hague, January 11, 1907. 

Dear Counress Asineti1: — We have at last had 
a visit in Dundee from Miss Margaret Clark, and are 
very much indebted to you for writing and suggesting 
our inviting her here. It was several months from the 
time I first wrote to her before we could arrange a suit- 
able time for her to come. 

Miss Clark staid with Mr. Stephen, president of the 
Dundee Peace Society, and he very kindly invited Mr. 
Walsh and myself to tea at his house on the Sunday to 
meet Miss Clark. It was a surprise to me to find one so 
young and fragile-looking as Miss Clark undertaking 
such laborious work. After tea Mr. Walsh and I accom- 
panied Miss Clark to the Gilfillan Church (where my 
husband is minister), where Miss Clark was to speak. 

Mr. Walsh had advertised the meeting well, but we 
could not know how the public would respond, and were 
therefore delighted upon entering the church to find it 
packed from floor to ceiling, which meant a congrega- 
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tion of about fifteen hundred people. Miss Clark’s 
simple, gentle manner and clear, flowing utterance 
caught the people at once, and she kept their attention 
riveted to the close. <A collection was taken as the 
people retired. The work that is being done in South 
Africa by Miss Hobhouse, Miss Clark and their helpers 
must have been news to most of the people present. It 
must have been a divine inspiration that caused Miss 
Hlobhouse to think of starting these home industries of 
spinning and weaving, to take the place of the agricul- 
tural life, now rendered impossible by the devastation of 
war, 

Miss Clark gave a most interesting account of the work 
they were doing and of the great success they have met 
with. It was pathetic to hear of the eagerness of these 
almost, in many cases, homeless Boer girls to learn, and 
how quickly they pick it up, but sad to think the work 
is so hindered by the scarcity of spinning wheels, and 
wood to make them or funds to purchase them, especially 
when there is such a demand in the towns round about 
for the rugs and mats and homespun cloths they make. 
Surely if the people of Switzerland have so gladly 
sent all the spinning wheels they could gather together, 
and even those they have treasured as heirlooms, our 
own country should not let the work be hindered for 
want of funds. 

The unselfish, devoted lives of Miss Hobhouse and her 
friends, amongst our distressed sisters in South Africa, 
must greatly help to lessen the natural feeling of bitter- 
ness and resentment they must have towards the British 
people, and help a little to heal the broken hearts. 

Mr. Walsh joins with me in prayerful, heartfelt wishes, 
that great prosperity may attend this much needed work. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Avice M. Watsn. 
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A Periodic Congress of the Nations. 
BY BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD. 

For nearly one hundred years the idea of a regular 
international congress or parliament has been a favorite 
one with those who have labored for the establishment 
of permanent peace among the nations. In the first 
half of last century it invariably went along with the 
proposal of a permanent tribunal of arbitration, or high 
court of nations, which has now, in the Hague Court, 
been measurably realized. It had the support of Wor- 
cester, of Channing, of Ladd, of Walker, of Burritt, of 
Sumner and Judge Jay, and their coworkers on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Tn the evolution of international intercourse, trade, 
arbitration and conventional coéperation, the idea has 
again suddenly forced itself upon the attention of pub- 
licists, of students of international affairs, and of pro- 
gressive statesmen. 
~ The argument for the speedy creation of such a con- 
gress, with at least extensive advisory powers, is now a 
very simple and practical one, as compared with the 
theoretical grounds on which the proposition was at first 
supported. The governments of the civilized nations 
have found themselves compelled, by reason of the 
growing complexity of their relations and the enormous 
multiplicity of their common interests, to hold from time 
to time official congresses of various kinds in order to 


secure the proper consideration and disposition of im- 
portant problems of political, commercial and humani- 
tarian character which have arisen in their intercourse 
with one another. 

More than fifty of these congresses have been held 
since the year 1815. A list of the more important of 
them is given below.* 

The immense significance of these international gath- 
erings may be seen from the increased frequency with 
which they have been held in recent years, and from the 
remarkable change in their character. Only six of those 
listed were convened in the fifty years beginning with 
1815; whereas about forty of them have met since 
1870, or an average of more than one a year. During 
the past year, 1906, no less than five very important 
conferences of this character were held, the third Pan- 
American Conference, the Moroccan Conference, the 
Universal Postal Congress at Rome, the Berlin Wireless 
Telegraphy Congress and the Congress at Geneva for 
the Revision of the Red Cross Convention of 1864. The 
early congresses, in fact all those held up to 1864, dealt 
almost exclusively with political subjects. Since that 
time the political element has largely disappeared from 
them. They have devoted themselves, with one or two 
prominent exceptions, chiefly to the discussion and regu- 
lation of matters pertaining to the general permanent 


*List OF INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES AND CONFERENCES. 


1815. The Congress of Vienna, which adjusted the ques- 
tions left by the Napoleonic campaigns. 

1822. The Congress of Verona, for the promotion of the 
purposes of the Holy Alliance. Preliminary conferences of 
the allies had been held at Paris in 1815, at Aix-la~-Chapelle in 
1818, and at Troppau in 1820. 

1825. The Conference of St. Petersburg, which prepared 
the way for the independence of Greece. 

1831. The Conference of London, which made Holland and 
Belgium independent nations. 

1856. The Congress of Paris, which disposed of the ques- 
tions entailed by the Crimean War. 

1864. The Geneva Congress, which established the Interna- 
tional Red Cross Society. 

1867. The Conference of London, which neutralized the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 

1868. The Congress of St. Petersburg, which provided for 
the restriction of the use of certain types of bullets. 

1871. The Conference of London, which modified the Paris 
Treaty of ‘1856. 

1874. The Congress of Brussels, which prepared a restate- 
ment and improvement of the laws of war. 

1874. The First International Postal Congress, held at 
Berne, which organized the Universal Postal Union. 

1875. The Metrical Diplomatic Congress at Paris, which 
prepared the International Metric Convention, and provided 
for the meeting of a general Conference on Weights and Meas- 
ures at Paris, at least every six years. 

1875. The International Telegraphic Conference at St. 
Petersburg. 

1877. The Conference of Constantinople, in the interests of 
the rights of the Porte’s Christian subjects. 

1878. The Congress of Berlin, which modified the treaty of 
San Stefano after the Russo-Turkish War, and reirranged the 
map of Eastern Europe. 

1878. International Monetary Conference at Paris, invited 
by the United States. 

1881. International Monetary Conference at Paris, invited 
by the United States and France. 

1884. The Berlin West African Congress, which set up the 
Congo Free State. 

1885. International Prime Meridian Conference at Washing- 
ton, invited by the United States and attended by representa- 
tives from twenty-six nations. 
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interests of human society. They have dealt with trade, 
with money, navigation, slavery, penology, sanitation, 
transportation, the postal service, international travel and 
residence, methods of settling disputes, international law, 
and other kindred subjects. 

Considering their irregular and evanescent character, 
these conferences have met with gratifying success. 
They have disposed of many difficult and troublesome 
questions. They have initiated important lines of public 
policy. They have done much to promote international 
acquaintance, to modify and improve international rela- 
tions. They have reduced distrust, promoted good 
understanding, and deepened the spirit of fellowship 
and coéperation. They have resulted in treaties and 
diplomatic agreements which have removed serious 
grounds for friction and strife, and have broadened the 
scope of international law and made clearer and more 
definite a number of its principles. 

These international gatherings have, in fact, become a 
necessity of our modern international life. Several of 
them have become permanent organizations, the condi- 
tions out of which they have sprung and the subjects 
with which they deal requiring their continued and 
orderly existence. Of these are the Universal Postal 
Union Congress, the Pan-American Conference, the 
International Prison Congress, and others. The only 
question about them now is whether they are to continue 
hereafter in the same indefinite, occasional, fragmentary 


1889. The Marine Conference of Washington. 


1889. The first Pan-American Conference at Washington. 
1890. The Brussels Anti-Slavery Conference. 
1892. The International Sanitary Conference at Venice, the 


protocol drawn by which was signed by the delegates of fifteen 
nations. 

1892. Brussels International Monetary Conference, in which 
twenty nations were represented; called by the United States 
under an act of Congress. 

1893. International Sanitary Conference at Dresden, in 
which nineteen nations were represented. 

1893. Hague Conference on Code of Private International 
Law, in which thirteen powers were represented. Similar 
Conferences were held at The Hague in 1894 and 1900, under 
the auspices of the Netherlands government. 


1896. The Universal Postal Congress held at Washington 
and attended by representatives from every nation on the 
globe 
g " 

1899. The Hague Peace Conference, which provided for the 


organization of the Permanent Internationa! Court of Arbi- 
tration. 

1900. International Prison Congress at Brussels. Twenty- 
nine governments were represented. Five official prison con- 
gresses had been previously held, namely, at London in 1872, 
Stockholm 1878, Rome 1885, St. Petersburg 1890, Paris 1895. 

1901. The Brussels Sugar Congress, which provided for the 
abolition of sugar bounties. 


1901. The second Pan-American Conference, held in Mexico 
City. 
1902. Ostend Congress of Commerce and Industry, under 


the auspices of Belgium. 


1903. American International Customs Congress at New 
York. 
1904. Conference at The Hague for the adaptation of the 


Geneva Red Cross Convention to Maritime Warfare. 

1905. Conference of Admiralty Experts at Brussels, to con- 
sider the subject of Collisions at Sea and Salvage. 

1906. The Algeciras Conference, to adjust the Moroccan 
misunderstanding between Germany and France. 


1906. The third Pan-American Conference at Rio Janeiro. 
1906. The Universal Postal Congress at Rome. 

1906. The Berlin Wireless Telegraphy Congress. 

1906. The Geneva Congress, called by Switzerland, for the 


revision of the Red Cross Convention of 1864. 
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and isolated way as heretofore, or are by international 
agreement to be brought together into a single world- 
organization and made regular and periodic. The con- 
ditions of international society, of international commu- 
nication and trade, which have made them necessary 
heretofore, are now permanent, and are constantly en- 
larging and strengthening themselves. The nations are 
moving more and more together in all their larger 
world-wide interests. They will be compelled, there- 
fore, either to create from time to time, as they have 
neretofore done, special international assemblies in which 
these interests may be adequately studied and directed, 
or to establish some sort of a general periodic body to 
which they may all be naturally and without delay 
referred. 

It hardly needs to be argued that a permanent periodic 
congress, whose work would be continuous and systematic, 
would, in its handling of these international problems, 
be superior to temporary conferences called for special 
occasions. The whole trend of things in the present 
state of human society —a growing world-society — is 
away from the temporary and fragmentary and isolated 
towards the permanent and the general. That is a well- 
recognized law of the growth of civilization. In impor- 
tant respects this tendency has already won the day over 
the chaotic condition in international affairs which has 
hitherto prevailed. Some of the great subjects of uni- 
versal concern to the nations already receive periodic 
consideration, as just now stated, in special congresses, 
like those on the postal service, prison reform, etc., and 
are looked after by permanent international bureaus 
(several of these are at Berne, Switzerland) or standing 
commissions. Arbitration, so long applied irregularly 
and uncertainly to disputes as they arose, has now 
created for itself a permanent tribunal, which is destined 
before long, through the treaties of obligatory arbitration 
which have been concluded, and the general treaty 
which it is expected that the second Hague Conference 
will prepare, to become a veritable world-court. 

The time has fully come when the movement which 
has expressed itself in the many international congresses 
and conferences held during the past century should be 
brought to culmination in a regular and permanent organ- 
ization, as the arbitration movement has culminated in 
the Hague Court. All the arguments which hold for a 
general permanent court as against temporary tribunals 
set up for specific controversies and then disbanded, 
leaving little behind to guide subsequent tribunals, are 
valid for a genera] periodic congress in place of the occa- 
sional congresses now so frequently necessary. All 
international subjects requiring the knowledge of experts 
and specialists, it may be said in passing, could be 
handled by a regular congress just as they are handled 
in national assemblies, that is, by committees. 

The chief objection to the creation of an international 
congress or parliament has been that it would involve a 
surrender, in part, of national sovereignty and independ- 
ence. But national sovereignty and independence are 
not absolute, and in the very nature of the case cannot 
be, as has often been shown.* The nations are members 
of “the family of nations,” and the governments are 
compelled, in various important matters of common 


*“World Organization.’—Bridgman. “The Federation of the 


World,’’— Trueblood. 
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concern, to take council of one another, or, in other 
words, to exercise a joint sovereignty which is beyond 
the field of national sovereignty, and which no nation 
can exercise alone. It is only within the realm of these 
common problems that it is proposed that a congress or 
parliament of the nations should act. The purely local 
affairs of every nation would remain as absolutely under 
its own contro! as they are to-day, and in its sphere its 
sovereignty and independence would be unimpaired. 

The movement already practically inaugurated for 
the creation of a congress such as ,is here suggested 
—a congress, that is, with only advisory powers at first 

has made extraordinary progress since its initiation 
four years ago. In February, 1903, on the petition 
of the American Peace Society, R. L. Bridgman and 
others, the Massachusetts Legislature passed unanimously, 
in both Houses, the following resolution : 

‘* Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be re- 
quested to authorize the President of the United States to 
invite the governments of the world to join in establishing, in 
whatever way they may judge expedient, an international con- 
gress, to meet at stated periods, to deliberate on questions of 
common interest to the nations and to make recommendations 
thereon to the governments.”’ 

In a letter to the President of the American Peace 
Society, on March 2 of that year, Hon. John L. Bates, 
then Governor of Massachusetts, wrote : 

‘“ HON Rowert TREAT PAINE, 
**President of the American Peace Society, Boston, Mass. 

‘*In reply to your favor of February 27, permit me to state 
that the Resolutions of the General Court of this Common- 
wealth, requesting Congress to authorize the President of the 
United States to invite the governments of the world to join 
in establishing a regular International Congress, have my most 
cordial endorsement. 

‘* The idea of a parliament of man, at first considered vis- 
ionary, is becoming accepted in this swift-moving age as 
something not only possible of attainment, but, on the con- 
trary, as quite probable in the future. Every effort to this 
end is in the interest of progressive civilization and of hu- 
manity. 

‘* Permit me to congratulate the American Peace Society on 
its persistent efforts to this end, and believe me, 

‘* Yours sincerely, Joun L. BATEs.” 

The resolution of the Massachusetts Legislature was 
duly presented to Congress and referred to the Commit- 
tees on Foreign Relations. A bearing was given by the 
Ifouse Committee to the friends of the proposal, and a 
good deal of interest was manifested among its members. 
The matter was, however, never reported to the House. 

In the meantime this resolution had received the sup- 
port of many eminent men in business and other cir- 
cles. It has been taken up by the Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference and incorporated into its platform for two 
successive years. The Interparliamentary Union at St. 
Louis in 1904 unanimously endorsed it, and proposed it 
to President Roosevelt as one of the principal subjects 
that ought to be put on the program of a second Hague 
Conference, the calling of which the Union urged upon 
the President. The next year at Brussels the Interpar- 
liamentary Conference considered the subject again and 
referred it to a special commission to study in detail. 
The result of this commission’s work and of the action 
thereon of the Union at its conference in London last 
July is that the Interparliamentary organization — the 
most authoritative unofficial body of men in the world 

is urging, as the first and most practicable step toward 
the realization of this great demand of our age, that the 


Hague Conference itself be made hereafter a permanent 
body to meet periodically and automatically. The In- 
ternational Peace Congress, representing a wide con- 
stituency in all the civilized nations, has also twice voted 
its approval of the Massachusetts Legislature’s proposal. 
One of our greatest weekly journals, The Independent, 
of New York, not to mention others, has for some three 
years’ past been giving the subject its able and conspicu- 
ous endorsement. The Governor and all the justices of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, statesmen and dip- 
lomats at home and abroad, like Andrew D. White and 
William I. Buchanan, jurists, leaders of great business 
organizations, etc., have frankly avowed their belief 
that the proposal is wise and timely and capable of 
early practical realization. 

The proposition has, in fact, met with no serious ob- 
jection. On the contrary, it has had prompt and strong 
support wherever its nature and significance have become 
understood. Among the four or five leading subjects 
which are now being emphasized and urged, from all 
quarters, for the program of the coming Hague Confer- 
ence, this is invariably one. Only two others share with 
it in prominence and urgency of demand, a general 
treaty of obligatory arbitration and the limitation of 
armaments. 

It is on these three great measures that the second 
Hague Conference will probably concentrate its thought 
and its wisdom. And as this subject of a regular inter- 
national assembly, in the form proposed, has met with 
fewer objections than either of the others, it would not 
be surprising if in the deliberations of the Conference it 
should assume the first place, as the subject of a perma- 
nent international tribunal did in the first Conference, 
and the nations be given the beginnings of a world as- 
sembly or parliament, as they already have the beginnings 
of a world court of justice. The two institutions belong 
together «and it will not be long until they are operating 
side by side, in the high interests of international justice 
and international peace. 


aa << + 


The Cost of War. 

It is very difficult to put into figures, in any satis- 
factory way, the cost of war. The losses in life, in 
money, in destruction of property, in the derangement 
of business, in the curtailing of productive industry, in 
the impairment of health and the power to labor, are so 
great and have ramifications in so many directions that 
anything more than approximate estimates of the 
economic losses caused by war are impossible. The 
following figures and statements, which have been pre- 
pared because of the large demand for information as to 
the cost of war in men, money, ete., must therefore be 
taken with reserve, as only giving in a general way the 
information desired. 

LOSS OF LIFE, 

It has been estimated that the aggregate loss of life, 
in all the wars which have occurred since the beginning 
of authentic history, has been not less than 15,000,000,- 
000. This is probably far under the actual losses, as 
in the earlier centuries wars were incessant and even 
more pitiless and murderous than those of modern times, 
when many of the horrors attendant upon battles and 
‘ampaigns have been suppressed. This vast number of 
15,000,000,000 slain in war is equal probably to all the 
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people who have inhabited the globe for the last six 
hundred years, allowing three generations to the century, 
and 650,000,000, the estimated population of the world 
at the opening of the nineteenth century, as the average 
population per generation for the six centuries. 

The usual estimate of the number of men lost in war 
in the nineteenth century, including those who died of 
wounds and disease, places it at 14,000,000. Of this 
number the Napoleonic campaigns, extending from 1796 
to 1815, are responsible for about six millions (seven 
millions some estimate it), not less than two and a 
half millions (Lafayette said three millions) of whom 
were Frenchmen, the very flower of the young man- 
hood of the nation. The other three and a half millions 
were Italians, Germans, Austrians, Russians, English- 
men, Spaniards, Turks, Arabs, ete. 

At the close of the Napoleonic wars there was a 
period of forty years of general peace in Europe, and 
another similar period at the end of the century. These 
two periods of European peace, amounting to seventy 
years, made the loss of life in war in the nineteenth cen- 
tury far less than it had been in preceding centuries, when 
war in Europe was practically incessant. 

The war of 1812 to 1814 between the United States 
and Great Britain cost the two countries not less than 
50,000 men in killed and wounded, and probably more. 

The war between the United States and Mexico waged 
from 1846 to 1848 resulted in the loss of at least 
50,000 men, the majority of whom, on the United States 
side, perished from disease. 

The Crimean war of 1854 to 1856, in which France, 
England, Piedmont, Turkey and Russia took part, cost 
the five nations at least 785,000 men, nearly 600,000 of 
whom (Russians more particularly) died from sickness 
and suffering occasioned by the long, hard marches and 
exposure in other ways. 

In the Italian war of 1859, Austria, France and Pied- 
mont, the three countries engaged, lost 63,000 men. 
Besides this the Franco-Sardinian army alone had over 
100,000 soldiers disabled by disease. 

The short Schleswig-Holstein war in 1864 resulted in 
the loss of 3,500 men to Denmark, Prussia and Austria. 

The losses in the American Civil War, 1861 to 1865, 
have been variously estimated, for the North and the 
South together, at from 800,000 to 1,000,000. The lat- 
ter figure is probably none too large to cover all the 
deaths, including those from wounds and disease, and 
the permanently disabled. 

The brief war between Prussia, Austria and Italy in 
1866 entailed a loss of 45,000 men. 

In the European expeditions, from 1861 to 1867, to 
Mexico, Morocco, Cochin China, Lebanon, Paraguay, 
etc., no less than 65,000 men were sacrificed. 

In the Franco-Prussian war of 1870 and 1871, one of 
the swiftest and most terrible conflicts of modern times, 
the aggregate losses on both sides amounted to not less 
than 225,000 men, and probably the number was con- 
siderably larger, the French losses being about twice as 
great as those of Germany. 

The Russo-Turkish war of 1377 was quite as deadly 
as that between France and Germany, and the losses 
reached a total of fully a quarter of a million. 

The Zulu and Afghan wars of 1879 left a list of 
40,000 lives destroyed. 
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Of the walk-over war between Japan and China in 
1894 and 1895 no accurate statistics have ever been 
attainable. But in the various battles on land, in which 
the Japanese canton and rifles did cruel execution, and 
in the great naval battle off the mouth of the Yalu 
river, in which the Chinese navy was practically de- 
stroyed, the total number of killed and wounded could 
not have been much less than 15,000, 

The Boer war of 1899 to 1901 between Great Britain 
and the two South African Republics cost England 
alone 100,000 men in killed and wounded. The Boer 
losses were much less, but probably totaled 25,000 or 
30,000, and have by some been placed, including the 
women and children done to death in the reconcentra- 
tion camps, as high as 40,000. 

In the Spanish-American war in 1898, in which the 
only serious fighting was in the brief campaign at Santiago, 
the sea battle off the mouth of the harbor and that of 
Manila Bay, in which the Spanish vessels were destroyed 
by the United States fleets, the loss of life was not 
large, and probably amounted on both sides, including 
the deaths of the United States soldiers from disease, 
to not more than 6,000 men. The Philippine aftermath 
of this war was much more destructive. It cost the lives 
of from five to ten thousand United States soldiers, 
many of whom died from the effects of the climate, and 
of the Filipinos it has been estimated that from half a 
million to a million perished in the “ battles,” the “ puni- 
tive expeditions,” the reconcentrado camps, the village 
burnings and butcheries, etc. 

It is impossible to give in detail any trustworthy 
statement of the loss of life in a large number of wars, 
less or greater, of the nineteenth century incident to the 
operations of Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Russia, Holland, Spain, etc., in their colonial enterprises 
in different parts of the world. The “ weaker races” 
and native governments have given us no returns of 
the numbers slain in their uneven conflicts with “ civil- 
ized” armies. It is well known that these losses have 
often been very great, amounting in certain instances 
to wholesale massacres. 

The two British opium wars with China, the Sepoy 
and other wars in India, the Russian movements in 
Asia, the recent Thibet expedition, the French-Chinese 
hostilities, the Dutch operations in East India, the Mada- 
gascar campaigns, the British expeditions up the Nile and 
into other parts of Africa, in which natives were “ mowed 
down like grass,” the Italian-Abyssinian wars, the Colo- 
nial wars of Great Britain, Portugal and Germany in 
South Africa, the West African exploitations of England, 
France and Germany, to say nothing of the deeds of the 
Congo State, the tribal wars in Africa and in parts of 
Asia, the civil and international wars in South and Cen- 
tral America, the Spanish operations in Cuba, the revo- 
lutions in the West Indies, the wars in Hawaii, Samoa, 
and the other islands of the seas, the Indian wars in the 
United States,— who can ever reckon up the millions of 
human beings,— men, women and children, — destroyed 
in these endless “ wars and fightings!” If we add these 
unnumbered dead to the nearly nine millions set down 
for the better-known wars mentioned above, we shall 
probably have gone far beyond the 14,000,000 estimated 
for the nineteenth century. 

The great losses of Russia and Japan in the recent 
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Manchurian war have now become pretty well known. 
They are frightful. The returns made by the Japanese 
War Office show 218,000 (roundly speaking) killed, 
wounded, missing and injured by accident, and 221,000 
who died, or were invalided home, by disease, making a 
total of 439,000 casualties. Of these, 137,000 invalided 
men recovered. If we allow 52,000 more of the wounded 
and invalided men to have finally recovered, we have a 
residuum of 250,000 Japanese killed or permanently 
disabled by the war. The Russian figures are given as 
151,000 killed, wounded and missing, exclusive of the 
Port Arthur casualties, which were so heavy. The 
total Russian losses, therefore, including those at Port 
Arthur and those who died from disease and exposure, 
will certainly surpass the Japanese, and may safely be 
put at 800,000, making the joint sacrifice of life of the 
two nations 550,000 men. 
DIRECT COST IN MONEY. 

Turning now to the cost of these wars in money, the 
figures are staggering, and would be more so if they 
could be fully obtained. Only approximate correctness 
is claimed for the following statements : 

The Napoleonic campaigns, covering nineteen years, 
in which France, Great Britain, Germany, Italy, Austria, 
Spain, Russia, Turkey were involved, $15,000,000,000. 

The British-American war of 1812-14, $300,000,000. 

The United States-Mexican war, 1846 to 1848, 
$180,000,000. 

The Crimean war, 1854 to 1856, $1,666,060,000. 

The Italian war of 1859, $294,000,000. 

Schleswig-Holstein war of 1864, $34,000,000. 

The American Civil war of 1861 to 1865, North and 
South, $8,000,000,000. (A recent estimate places the 
cost of this war, including pensions since paid, at 
$13,000,000,000.) 

The Prussian-Austrian war of 1866, $325,000,000. 

The Expeditions to Mexico, Morocco, Cochin China, 
etc., 1861 to 1867, $200,000,000. 

The Franco-Prussian war of 1870 to 1871, $2,500,- 
000,000. 

The Russo-Turkish war of 1877, $1,100,000,000. 

The Zulu and Afghan wars of 1879, $150,000,000. 

The China-Japan war of 1894 to 1895, $60,000,000. 

The British-Boer war of 1899 to 1901, $1,500,000,000. 
(Great Britain, $1,250,000,000; Boer Republics [esti- 
mated }, $50,000,000.) 

The Spanish-American-Philippine war of 1898 to 
1902, $800,000,000. (To the United States for five years 
[Edward Atkinson’s estimate], $700,000,000; to Spain 
and the Philippines [estimated ], $100,000,000.) 

The Russo-Japanese war of 1904 to 1905, $1,735,- 
000,000. (To Russia, $935,000,000; to Japan, $800,- 
000,000.) [TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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New Books, 

NewER IpEats or Peace. By Jane’‘Addams, New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 12mo, half leather; 
price, $1.25 net. 

This book, the ripe product of Miss Addams’ observa- 
tion and thinking, has been long expected, and is a most 
valuable addition to the literature of peace in its broad- 
est social sense. 


Miss Addams’ studies have been made, as she says in 
her Prefatory Note, “in the industrial quarter of a cos- 
mopolitan city where the morality exhibits marked social 
and international aspects.” She proceeds from the indus- 
trial and social point of view, but she finds in this field 
such a development of the new social forces as she 
believes will at last “extinguish the possibility of battle 
at its very source.” 

She does not, we think, in emphasizing the Newer 
Ideals, do full justice to the older form of peace propa- 
ganda, which, though it devoted much energy to denunci- 
ation of the evil of war, never failed to point out the 
constructive measures necessary to secure and maintain 
peace, and laid strong emphasis at times on the social 
and industrial aspects of the question, as well as upon 
the great heroisms of common life furnishing an outlet 
to the pent-up energies of human nature. The older 
advocates of peace did not use the social forces in their 
propaganda so much as is possible now only because these 
forces were not then so well developed and strongly 
operative as they are in present day society. The uni- 
versal prevalence of the war system obstructed them, 
and this system had to be hammered out of public favor, 
and as far as possible out of existence, in order that 
human nature might have a chance to express itself in 
normal ways. The advocates of peace, many of them, 
were the first to see and to begin to “utilize the cosmo- 
politan interest in human affairs with the resultant social 
sympathy that at the present moment is developing 
among the nations of the earth.” This was precisely 
the state of things which they were trying to bring 
about. Nearly all of the leading peace workers to-day 
lay emphasis in their speeches and writings on these social 
aspects of their cause, for precisely the same reason that 
Miss Addams does, and the newer ideals of peace have 
been added to the older in a perfectly natural way. 

Miss Addams’ chapter on “Survivals of Militarism 
in Civil Government” and the consequent noteworthy 
failure of American cities in their government is a very 
instructive discussion. So is the closing chapter on the 
“ Passing of the War Virtues.” The other chapters are 
all strong, as studies in social conditions, though they deal 
less nearly with the question of peace. 

The book closes with this fine passage : 

“The International Peace Conference held in Boston 
in 1904 was opened by a huge meeting in which men of 
influence and modern thought from four continents gave 
reasons for their belief in the passing of war. But none 
was so modern, so fundamental and so trenchant as the 
address which was read from the prophet Isaiah. He 
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founded the cause of peace upon the cause of righteous- 
ness, not only as expressed in political relations, but also 
in industrial relations. He contended that peace could 
be secured only as men abstained from the gains of op- 
pression and responded to the cause of the poor; that 
swords would finally be beaten into plowshares and 
pruning-hooks, not because men resolved to be peace- 
ful, but because all the metal of the earth would be 
turned to its proper use when the poor and their children 
should be abundantly fed. It was as if the ancient 
prophet foresaw that under an enlightened industrialism 
peace would no longer be an absence of war, but the un- 
folding of world-wide processes making for the nurture of 
human life. He predicted the moment which has come 
to us now that peace is no longer an abstract dogma, but 
has become a rising tide of moral enthusiasm slowly 
engulfing all pride of conquest and making war impos- 
sible.” 

Le GuERRE, LE INSURREZIONI ET LA PACE NEL 
Srecoto Decimonono. Third volume. By E. T. Moneta, 
editor of “La Vita Internazionale.” 355 pages, paper. 


SLAVERY AND THE Race PROBLEM IN THE Soutnu. 
By Hon. William H. Fleming. Address before the 
Alumni Society of the State University of Georgia, 
Athens, June 19, 1906. 66 pages, printed in attractive 
form. Boston: Dana Estes Company. 


The contention of this excellent and scholarly address 
by Ex-Congressman Fleming may be gathered from one 
passage, which we herewith cite: 

“The foundation of the moral law is justice. Let us 
solve the negro problem by giving the negro justice and 
applying to him the recognized principles of the moral 
law. This does not require social equality. It does not 
require that we should surrender into his inexperienced 
and incompetent hands the reins of political govern- 
ment. But it does require that we recognize his funda- 
mental rights as a man, and that we judge each indi- 
vidual according to his own qualifications, and not 
according to the lower average characteristics of his 
race. Political rights cannot justly be withheld from 
those American citizens of an inferior or backward race 
who raise themselves up to the standard of citizenship 
which the superior race applies to its own members. It 
is true that the right of suffrage is not one of those 
inalienable rights of man, like life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness, as enumerated in the Declaration of 
Independence, but the right of exemption from dis- 
crimination in the exercise of suffrage on account of 
race is one of the guaranteed constitutional rights 
of all American citizens. We of the South are an 
integral part of this great country. We should stand 
ready to make every sacrifice demanded by honor and 
permitted by wisdom to remove the last vestige of an 
excuse for the perpetuation of that spirit of sectional- 
ism which excludes us from the full participation in 
governmental honors to which our brain and character 
entitle us.” 

Mr. Fleming’s speech has received the endorsement of 
many prominent men throughout the nation, including 
President Roosevelt, as setting forth the true and only 
bases of the solution of the negro problem. 


Pamphlets Received. 


THE INFLUENCE OF INEBRIETY IN RAILROAD ACCIDENTS, By 
Henry O. Marcy, M.D., LL.D. Reprinted from the * Quarterly Journal 
of Inebriety.” 8 pages. 

THE WAR DRUM SHALL THROB No LONGER. By William Ward. 
London: Exeter Publishing Company, 2 Exeter Street, W.C. 16 pages. 
The substance of an address at the City Temple, at the annual conference 
of P. 8. A. Brotherhoods and kindred societies, September, 1906. 

INTERNATIONAL PEACE. Speeches delivered by Baron d’Estournelles 
de Constant and others in Synod Hall, Edinburgh, November 2, 1906 
20 pages. Copies may be had of R. Orr, 6 York Place, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. Price, 18 cents per dozen, 85 cents per hundred. 

ALMANACH DE LA Paix. In French. Prepared by Frederic Passy, 
Dr. Charles Richet, Theodore Ruyssen, Dr. Jacques Dumas, and others. 
Price, 20 centimes (4 cents). Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie, 8 rue Garrancié¢re. 

SHOULD REPUBLICS HAVE COLONIES? By Gen. Thomas McArthur 
Anderson. 8 pages. Boston: A. T. Bliss & Co., 60 Pearl Street. 

REPORT OF THE EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ANTI-IMPERIAL- 
Ist LEAGUE: November 24, 1906. 50 pages. Boston: The Anti-Imperial- 
ist League, 20 Central Street. 

ALMANACCO ILLUSTRATO. In Italian. Milan: Societi Internazionale 
per la Pace, 21 Portici Settentrionali. 

ETWAS VON DER FRIEDENSBEWEGUNG UND IHREN ORGANEN. In 
German. By A.H.Fried. Extract from ‘“ Westermann’s [llustrierten 
Deutschen Monatsheften,”’ February, 1907. 

THE FEDERATION OF THE WORLD. By Walter J. Bartnett. 16 pages, 
8vo. San Francisco: Dettner-Travers Press. 

THE SovuTH’s PROSPERITY ITs DANGER. By Richard H. Edmonds, 
Editor ‘‘ Manufacturers’ Record.” 7 pages. Baltimore: ** Manufacturers’ 
Record.” 

SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS TOWARD A PROGRAM OF Eruical 
TEACHING IN OUR ScHOOLs. By Winthrop D. Shelden, of Girard Col- 
lege. Reprinted from ** Education.” 
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International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The following persons may be secured to give lec- 
tures, club talks and addresses before public meetings, 
churches, schools and other organizations on interna- 
tional arbitration and peace. Those wishing their 
services should communicate directly with them as to 
dates and terms. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 378 Newbury St., Boston. 
Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, Paonia, Col. 

W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Professor Cyrus W. Hodgin, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 
Rev. William G. Hubbard, Columbus, Ohio. 

Miss Carolina Huidobro, 1108 Boylston St., Boston. 
Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague, The Evans, Newton, Mass. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 
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Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 


Tue CaicaGo PEACE SOCIETY, 
75 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
H. W. Thomas, D. D., President. 
; ° . ‘ Secretary. 
THE MINNESOTA PEACE Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dr. James Wallace, President. 
Miss A. B. Albertson, Secretary. 
THE KANSAS STATE PEACE Society, Wichita, Kansas. 
‘ ° ‘ ° President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 
New YORK GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE SOcIETY. 
New York, N. Y. 
Dr Ernst Richard, President, 
5 West 63d Street. 
Gustav J. Voss, Secretary, 221 East 87th St. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 103 Second Ave. 
THE ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI. 
First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
William Christie Herron, President, 
Lindall R. Meyers, Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

ArT. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

ArT. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of two dollars; the payment of twenty- 
five dollars at one time shall constitute any person a Life 
member. 

Art. V. The chairmanof each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VI. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

ArT. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed ; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. Of 
special interest to teachers. 28 pages. Price 5 cts. each. 
$3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By AugustineJones, LL- 
B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred. 


The Hague Court in the Pious Fand Arbitration. — Address 
of Hon. William L. Penfield, at the Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference, May 28, 1903. Price 5 cts. each. 


The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition, revised. 24 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


Passive Resistance — Jesus’ Method of Government. — By 
Algernon S. Crapsey. 12 pages and cover. 5 cts. each; 
$3.00 per hundred, net. 


A Primer of the Peace Movement. — Prepared by Lucia Ames 
Mead. A reprint of the American Peace Society's Card- 
display Exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition. A most val- 
uable compendium of statistics, brief arguments, facts, 
etc. 26 pages, large print. Price 5 cts. ; $3 per hundred. 


A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814, 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 


Dymond’s Essay on War. — With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


Women and War. — By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 40 
cts. per hundred, postpaid. 


History of the American Peace Society and its Work. — 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 


An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 


The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5centseach. $2.50 per hundred. 


The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893.— Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 


Report of the American Friends’ Peace Conference. — Held 
at Philadelphia in December, 1901. Contains all the 
papers read. Price 15 cts. postpaid. 


Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 


William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. - 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 ets. each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 


Peace Work in America. A resumé of the leading events 
of the Peace Movement in the United States, prepared for 
the Peace Exhibit at the Milan Exposition. 8 pages. 
2 cts. each. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 


The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
8 pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. Illustrated. $1.00 
per hundred, postpaid. 

Hard Times.—By Ida Whipple Benham. Letter Leaflet No. 2. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


The First Hague Conference and its Results. —8 pages. 
cts. each. $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 


» 


Hymns for Peace Meetings. 6 pages. 5 cts. each. 35 cts, 


per dozen. 
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INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT. 
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ten or more, 50 Cents a Year. 


Price, One Dollar a Year. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The American Peace Society, 


31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The Baroness von Suttner, Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue True GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THE WaR SysTEM OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tur Duet BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT 
THE HAGUE. By Frederick 
W. Holls, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Commission to the Hague 
Conference. 572 pages, octavo. 
Price, $2.25. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement at the present time. 
Prepared at the request of the 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 
Price, $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 
a long list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
and commissions. By W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. Fourth Edition, 
much enlarged. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50. 
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THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. <A discussion of the 
grounds for believing in the Reali- 
zation of the Brotherhood of Hu- 
manity, and the final organization 
of the World into an International 
State. Second Edition. Cloth, 169 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the University 
of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1905. 47 pages, paper cover. 
Price, 10 cts. $5 per hundred. 


BLOOD OF THE NATION. 
Jordan. Cloth. 


THE 
By David Starr 
Price, 40 cts. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cts. 


DAMAGE OF 
WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
Revised Edition. A powerful ar- 
raignment of war from the moral 
point of view. Fresh, vigorous, 
direct, courageous. 462 pages. 
Cloth. Price, 65 cts. 
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THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 
A Compendium of Argument and 
Information on the Peace Move- 
ment, in the form of a Seven Days’ 
Discussion of a group of friends. 
567 pages. Price, $1.75. 


PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Material for Programs 
for the 18th of May, suggestions as 
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Price, 20 cts. 
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Hi. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 
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TOLSTOY AS A SCHOOL- 
MASTER. By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Cloth. Price, 50 cts. 


WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamphlets 
published in this Country in the 
Interests of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION. By 
Raymond L. Bridgman. Price, 
60 cts. 
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RESISTANT. By Ernest H. 
Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 
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OF THE 


Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress 


HELD AT 


Boston, October 3-8, 1904 


A book of 350 pages, paper covers 
Contains all the papers, addresses, 
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